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Terms { Single copies, Ten Cents. 


THE 


FAVORITE TEXT-BOOKS NEW ENGLAND. 


COWPERTHWAIT & EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


MONROE’S 


Readers and Spellers. 
Monroe’s First Steps in Spelling, $0.25 


Monroe’s Practical Spelling-Book,  .36 
Monroe’s First Reader, .- 30 
Monroe’s Second Reader, - 50 
Monroe's Third Reader, 70 
Monroe’s Fourth Reader, .- 84 
Monroe’s Fifth Reader, 1.25 
Monroe’s Sixth Reader, . 1.50 


This Series, prepared by Pror. LEWIS B. 
MONROE, of Boston, contains many original 
and valuable features. The thorough and enthu- 
siastic study which the author has given to this 


subject, and his long and successful experience as | ous 


a Practical Instructor, have eminently qual- 
ified him for the task he has so ably performed. 


The books are so arranged that the First, 
Second, Third, and Fifth Readers form an 
Abridged Course, peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns, 


Within less than one year from the time this 
Series was completed, the books were adopted in 
the Cities of New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Salem, Chelsea, Northampton, 
Utica, Fitchburg, Fall River, Lewiston, 
Me., and in hundreds of other important places. 


GREENE’S 
New Series of Grammars 


Greene’s New Introduction, $0.56 
Greene’s New Eng. Gram., 1.05 
Greene’s New Analysis, 1.20 


The author, Pror. S. S. GREENE, of Brown 
University, has recently revised these books, and 
has condensed, simplified, and otherwise im- 
proved his System, which is now used in almost 
all the leading Schools of the country. 


THE NEW ANALYSIS, recently issued, 
makes the New Series complete, and these im- 
proved books are now more than ever in advance 
of anything heretofore published on this subject. 

Prof. GREENE was the first to introduce the 
methods of teaching recently adapted by the vari- 
‘*Language Text-Books,” and it is confi- 
dently believed that no better plan has yet been 
devised than that given in Greene’s New IJntro- 
duction to English Grammar. 


The Success of Greene’s Grammars 


Since their revision, is wholly unprecedented. 
They are already used in a large proportion of the 
leading Cities from Maine to California, in three- 
fourths of the NORMAL SCHOOLS of the 
United States, and have recently bees adopted 
in more than 1000 Cities and Towns in vari 
ous parts of the country ; so that they are rapidly 
becoming in their department 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


HAGAR’S 


Mathematical Series. 
Primary Lessons in Numbers, . $0.30 


Elementary Arithmetic,. . 
Common School Arithmetic, 1.00 
Elementary Algebra, . 1.25 
Elementary Geometry, 1.25 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Dictation Problems in Arithmetic, $0.50 


Key to Com. School Arithmetic, 1.00 
Key to Elementary Algebra, 1,25 
Key to Elementary Geometry, 1.25 


Mental and Written Exercises are combined in 
each book of the Arithmetical Series, and the ar- 
rangement is such that the Primary Lessons 
and the Elementary Arithmetic form an 
Abridged Course. The Primary Lessons 
and the Common School Arithmetic form 
a Full Course. Each Course complete in 
Two Books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. 
Methods and Processes, such as are now 
used by Business Men, are presented instead 
of those hitherto known only in the School- 
room ; the Problems are numerous and varied ; 
the books are profu-ely illustrated with the finest 
wood.cuts ; and they are admitted to be the Aand- 
somest Books of their class ever published. 


WARREN’S 


Series of 


Warren’ wa - $0.75 
Warren’s\> smmon School, 1.88 
Warren’s Physical, 1.88 
Warren’s Brief Course, - 1.50 


No higher commendation could be awarded to 
any Series of books than that given WARREN’S 
Series of Geographies, by their extensive use in 
all parts of the country, and by their readoption, 
as fast as revised, in 
Boston, 

Providence, 
Fall River, 
Lynn, 
Albany, 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
and in hundreds of. other important Cities and 


Towns in various States. 

THE BRIEF COURSE is an entirely new 
work, intended as a Shorter Course for those 
who have not time for a more extended study of 
the subject. 
are up with the times, and much new informa- 
tion is given about the various countries of the 
earth. All those who believe in thin text-books 
will welcome this as a labor-saving book. 

The Brief Course and t!.e Physical form the 
best two-book series in Geography now extant. 


The Maps, Illustrations, and Text J, 


SPECIMEN COPIES of any of the above Books forwarded by Mail on receipt of ONE-HALF THE 


RETAIL PRICE. An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


for first introduction, and in exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, 


WALTER H. FAUNCE, 


New England Agents, 


39 Brattle Street, BOSTON. 


Liberal Terms offered 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Pubdiishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO., 
115 & 117 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers. and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 

a Models, &c., &C. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond?’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 

P. D., D. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing. 

Patterson’s Map Drawing. 

McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 


No. I.—Words; No. [I.—Words and Definitions; No. 
II11.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 


Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 

Potter & Hammond’s 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Campbell’s German Grammar. 

Magill’s French Series. 

Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 

Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Lessons, Tables, and a new and revised cdition 
of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 
complete. 

The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
ularly invite correspondence—also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


A. S. MANSON, Agent. 12 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTSL 
4 VISITING CARDS, ani 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 ets. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order. W. ©. CANNON, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston Mass. 


will please write for FREE 

TEAGH ERS Samples of Reward Cards, 
. Helps to School Management, 

Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 


E. F. HOBART & CO., Educational Publishers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 4m 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES, 

In full cloth, stamped with name of JourRNAL, 

In cloth and paper sides, - - - - “a 

Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Boston, Mass. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
‘Publications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications: 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of ali Schools, 


{tis the only complete graded course published. ‘t is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ne: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 

Perspective Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
Man 

Geometric and Shading Series (High School) In 
press.) 

Besides the graded course, there will be special courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds 

Altheugh but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing ks was begun, they have bee: introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflectéons and Princi- 
ples of the Language 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part |, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes 

Harkness’s Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in every State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our an ical institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


A Popular Series of Geographies. 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Corneli’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell's Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac~ 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—\ hemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor's History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. bs 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our ‘“‘ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attentign will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Or 


Wm. HENsHaAw, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., Boston. 


“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large Dictionary.” 
—Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Testimony from High Authority. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1875. 
Gentlemen : 

The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion 
of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so 
Jar as the Library of Congress is concerned, 
Webster has never been followed in orthog- 
raphy in printing its catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster intro- 
duced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of 
all great English writers. 

Very respectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
15 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William St., N. ¥. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLADE, Esg., 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 


A. L. CALDER, Esg., 
Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 
R. S. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
T. GARDNER, Esg., 
Of Warren, R. I. 


(HOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches, 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupii’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ru’ed for Composition and Dictatior Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if nroperly used, last for 
vears 


This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
os ey and can be written upon and erased thousands 
times. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid.) on receipt of the re- 
iail price, 10 cents 
For introduction, a liberal discount wil) be made 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. A New 
Revised Edition. _ Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 400 illustrations, feamy of 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. rg 
358, pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, i 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schoois of Science. By 
ea D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 : oo mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra~ 
ted with appropriate designs. rice, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English Prthogeusy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Teely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.””) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. R Catucart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Witti1AM Swi: Ton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. s00 pages. 
1z2mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Fickuin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, . ° Price 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, ‘ wid 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, ° 


Ge A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed en receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. Special circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, t - Be with many 
testimonials from eminent educators =e lave tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS, 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz 

I. The Shorter Course, > $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, 1.80 
Common Scheol Series. 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 1.80 
Vv. Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 1 80 


VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


t@~ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 
out charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New Yor 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
toe States, care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Corn- 
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LEXINGTON, 1775. 


CENTENNIAL POEM: BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No maddening thirst for blood had they, 
No battle joy was theirs who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 


Their feet had trodden peaceful ways, 
They loved not strife, they dreaded pain ; 
They saw not, what to us is plain, 

That God would make man’s wrath his praise. 


No seers were they, but simple men ; 
Its vasts results the future hid; 
The meaning of the work they did 
Was strange, and dark, and doubtful then. 


Swift as the summons came they left 
The plough, mid-furrow, standing still, 
The half-ground corn grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 


They went where duty seemed to call ; 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 


Of man for man the sacrifice, 
Unstained by blood, save theirs, they gave. 
The flowers that blossomed from their grave 
Have sown themselges beneath all skies. 


Their death shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well ; 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour. 


That fateful echo is not dumb; 
The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century’s vantage-ground, 
The holier triumphs yet to come,— 


The bridal time of Law and Love, 
The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace, 
The hawk shall nestle with the dove,— 


The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good. 


When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 
The lion of our mother land. 


Samuel Adams, 
THE FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


From the Centennial Oration of Guonas W. Curtis, at Concord, Mass., 
April 19, 1875. 
But here and now I cannot speak of the New England 


town meeting without recalling its great genius, the 
New Englander in whom the revolution seemed to be 
most fully embodied, and the lofty prayer of whose life 
Was answered upon this spot and on this day. He was 


not eloquent like Otis, nor scholarly like Quincy, nor 
all-fascinating like Warren: yet bound heart to heart 
with these great men, his friends, the plainest, simplest, 
austerest among them, he gathered all their separate 
gifts, and adding to them his own, fused the whole in 
the glow of that untiring energy, that unerring percep- 
tion, that sublime will, which moved before the chosen 
people of the colonies a pillar of cloud by day, of fire 
by night. People of Massachusetts, your proud and 
grateful hearts outstrip my lips in pronouncing the 
name of Samuel Adams. Elsewhere, to-day, nearer 
the spot where he stood with his immortal friend, Han- 
cock, a hundred years ago this morning, a son of Mas- 
sachusetts who bears the name of a friend of Samuel 
Adams, and whose own career has honorably illustrated 
the fidelity of your State to human liberty, will pay a 
fitting tribute to the true American tribune of the peo- 
ple—the Father of the Revolution, as he was fondly 
called. But we also are his children, and must not 
omit our duty. Until 1768, Samuel Adams did not de- 
spair of a peaceful issue of the quarrel with Great 
Britain. But when in May of that year the British frig- 
ate “ Romney” sailed into Boston harbor, and her shotted 
guns were trained upon the town, he saw that the ques- 
tion was changed. From that moment he knew that 
America must be free or slave, and the unceasing ef- 
fort of his life, by day and night, with tongue and pen, 
was to nerve his fellow-colonists to strike when the hour 
should come. On that gray December evening, two 
years later, when he rose in the Old South, and ina 
clear, calm voice said, “This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country ;” and so gave the word for 
the march to the tea-ships, he comprehended more 
clearly, perhaps, than any man in the colonies the im- 
mense and far-reaching consequences of his words. 
He was ready to throw the tea overboard because he 
was ready to throw overboard the King and Parliament 
of England. During the ten years from the passage of 
the stamp act to the fight at Lexington and Concord, 
this poor man in an obscure provincial town beyond 
the sea was engaged with the British Ministry in one of 
the mightiest contests that history records. Not a word 
in Parliament that he did not hear; not an act in the 
cabinet that he did not see. With brain, and heart, 
and conscience all alive, he opposed every hostile order 
in council with a British precedent, and arrayed against 
the government of Great Britain the battery of princi- 
ples impregnable with the accumulated strength of cen- 
turies of British conviction. The cold Grenville, the 
brilliant Townsend, the obsequious North, the reckless 
Hilsborough, the crafty Dartmouth, all the ermined and 
coroneted chiefs of the proudest astocracy in the world, 
derided, declaimed, denounced, laid unjust taxes, and 
sent troops to collect them ; cheered loudly by a servile 
Parliament, the parasite of a headstrong king—and the 
plain Boston Puritan laid his finger on the vital point 
of the tremendous controversy, and held to it inexor- 
ably king, lords, commons, the people of England, and 
the people of America. Intrenched by his own honesty, 
the king’s gold could not buy him. Enshrined in the 
love of his fellow-citizens, the king’s writ could not 
take him. And when on this morning the king’s troops 
marched to seize him, his sublime faith saw beyond the 
clouds of the moment the rising sun of the America we 


behold, and careless of himself, mindful only of his 
country, he exultingly exclaimed, “Oh! what a glori- 
ous morning !” 


Ifa child does well in school, the parents applaud his 
wonderful genius ; but if stupid, the teacher is at fault. 


Lessons from the Spelling Furore. 


BY CHARLES F. KING, 


Now the wordy combats are nearly over, let us gather 
into a few sentences the lessons and suggestions which 
may be learned. We perceive, and that more emphat- 
ically than ever, how easily the American people are 
interested in new excitements, and how quickly this 
same interest dies out. These contests have been 
healthy, innocent, and amusing. Old and young have 
learned to spell with astonishing ease, for the mind 
grasps readily and retains tenaciously when excited 

This fact can be advantageously employed by teach- 
ers in permitting matches in their rooms, say, once a 
quarter in the recitation of dates, localities, etc., as well 
as in the spelling of words. These contests should, 
however, never be considered as fair or sure tests of 
orthographic scholarship. He who wins to-day may 
lose to-morrow. Let the same contestants write the 
three hundred words, and then pass papers, correct and 
compare notes, and the result would probably be very 
different ; it would certainly show more exactly their real 
knowledge. Good spelling is an inherited gift. It is 
the result of a peculiar power of memory. A scholar 
of good, sound mind, fine reasoning powers, an excel- 
lent speaker, with a wide-awake, intelligent brain, may 
be so weak in spelling capacity as to miss, after consid- 
erable study, eighteen words out of twenty. Such a 
case has recently come to my knowledge. No amount 
of study will ever make a good speller of such a per- 
son. He must go through life yoked to a dictionary. 
Let teachers who can spell every word in the language 
be patient with all such cases. Away with the spelling 
book gauge of a man’s ability! This we say without 
detracting one iota from the importance of good orthog- 
raphy. 

Girls are, on the average, better spellers than boys, 
and hence are naturally adapted to make excellent com- 
positors and proof-readers. It is a comparatively easy 
matter for those gifted in the art to “cram” for special 
occasions. 

It has also been most conclusively demonstrated, and 
we record it with pleasurable pride, that amid all the 
excitement of the mew studies, viz.: Music, Drawing, 
Sewing, English History, Natural Philosophy, and oral 
lessons in Physiology, Physical Geography, Vocal Cul- 
ture, Mineralogy, etc., etc, the teachers of the public 
schools have not neglected this old-fashioned study of 
Spelling. Creditably as the work has been done (judg- 
ing from the numerous matches in which the children 
have won the prizes), it has cost an immense amount of 
time and labor, because the text-books still in common 
use—ancient relics of the past—are so defective. 

We believe in making the reader and every other 
text-book, a speller and definer. Great advantage is 
also gained by requiring pupils to commence their words 
when writing in columns with small letters, unless cap- 
itals are required. It is wonderful how easily a consider- 
able knowledge of capitalization can thus be imparted. 
If the teacher habitually deducts merits from the value 
of every paper examined because words have been no- 
ticed misspelled, the scholars soon become extremely 
careful. 

In addition to these different methods, however, pu- 
pil and teacher feel the need of an “improved speller,” 
one especially adapted to interest and help the younger 
scholars, and the one-talented learners of greater age. 
Most of our spelling-book makers have arranged their 


words according to a wrong classification. They have 
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grouped together words with similar terminations, or 
those containing some common peculiarity in spelling 
rather than in pronunciation or meaning, thus assisting 
the scholar for the time being, to his confusion after- 
wards. Words incomposition never occur in this beau- 
tiful regularity. 

We call for a committee on spelling and spelling 
books. 


Drawing in the Public Schools. 
OBJECTIONS THAT ARE MADE TO ITS STUDY. 


BY C. B. STETSON. 


DRAWING AN ENGLISH BRANCH. 

It is said by those who oppose the introduction of 
Drawing into the public schools, that none but English 
branches should be taught in such schools, and hence 
Drawing should be excluded. Now, if Drawing is not 
an English branch, then surely Arithmetic is not. Draw- 
ing is the representation of form, and so is a universal 
language. Any foreigner, ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, but acquainted with Drawing, can, upon entering 
an American machine-shop, ship-yard, stone-quarry, 
take the drawings he will find there for his guidance, 
and go intelligently about his work ; while an American, 
ignorant of Drawing, would require the constant super- 
vision of some one to keep them from making blunders. 
Furthermore the principles and methods of Drawing, like 
those of Arithmetic, can be set forth in English as in 
every other language. Indeed, Drawing is no more 
Greek or French than English, as Arithmetic is no more 
English than Arabic. Either Drawing is an English 
study, or no study is English unless, like Spelling and 
Grammar, its direct object is to give a knowledge of the 
English language. Where, then, is the justice of de- 
nouncing Drawing on the ground that it is not an 
English study ? 

OTHER STUDIES WILL NOT SUFFER. 

Again, it is said that if Drawing is given a place in 
the public schools, the pupils will thereby be kept from 
properly learning the “ English branches’, to wit, Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar. Now, this is pure assumption. It cannot be 
shown that in those schools where Drawing is taught, 
the pupils do not learn to spell, read, write and cipher 
just as well as in the schools from which Drawing is 
excluded. So far, indeed, as the facts have been inves- 
tigated, the showing is not against, but in favor of 
Drawing. In reply, however, it will be said: “This 
does not stand to reason ; even now the boys and girls 
in the public schools acquire no sufficent knowledge of 
the English branches ; if we add Drawing, it is evident, 
a priori, that the English branches must fare still 
worse.” Now, they who take this ground, overlook 
several very important factors which must be consid- 
ered, or there can be no correct solution of the problem. 

A VARIETY OF STUDIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

You cannot keep the minds of young children long 
engaged upon one thing, unless that thing is specially 
delightful in itself, without producing disgust and dead- 
ening the intellectual faculties. In the Primary school 
there must be a daily variety of intellectual employment, 
or much of the time of the children will be wasted, to 
say the least, simply from their inability to put their 
minds on one, two, or three things continuously. To 
train a child’s mind in any one direction, to the best 
advantage, you must train it in various directions, 
The teachers being equally good, the best reading for 
example, will always be heard in those Primary schools 
where instruction is given in a large number of things. 
In this way nature manages to save her children from 
abnormal development in any one direction—to save 
them from provincialism and bigotry. When casting 
about for the best things to occupy the time of children 
and to afford them a varied discipline, you should bear 
in mind that they take special delight in seeing and 
doing. Now Drawing is both seeing and doing, and so 


is, in that respect, one of the best studies for young 
children. 

Those who have charge of Primary schools have not 
only begun to recognize the love of-young children for 
intellectual variety, but, in many instances, have begun 
to broaden, accordingly, the course of instruction in 
such schools. 

DROPPING STUDIES AT INTERVALS, 

At all stages of its development through childhood 
and youth the immature and rapidly growing mind 
must be treated quite differently from the mature mind, 
if it is to be informed and trained with the greatest 
degree of success. Where a mature mind can take a 
logical study, as Grammar or Arithmetic, and push rap- 
idly forward from beginning to end, meeting with no 
greater difficulties at one point than at another; an 
immature mind, on the contrary, with some of its higher 
faculties hardly more than germs, will soon reach a 
point beyond which it cannot advance without the 
greatest effort on its own part and without undue assist- 
ance from a teacher. And the trouble will all be 
owing to the rudimental condition of certain faculties, 
called upon to make an undue exertion at this stage of 
their development. 

What is the rational thing to do? Evidently to drop 

the study for a season. With a pupil anywhere under 
fifteen an interval of six months usually makes a marked 
difference in his ability to grapple with difficulties aris- 
ing as here described. For him to continue the study 
without an interval of rest is to make slow progress 
even with great personal effort and much assistance: 
to grow discouraged, and become a dawdler. On the 
other hand, when he takes a study, he should pursue it 
with all his might. Having come to a point where the 
difficulties are fairly beyond the ready grasp of his 
powers, he should drop the study for a time, and take 
another level with his comprehension. Light gymnas- 
tics are best for the immature mind. 
This cardinal feature in mental development, with its 
bearing upon instruction in childhood and early youth, 
is not generally recognized ; certainly it is not generally 
acted upon in graded schools, though there is nothing 
to prevent such action. It will be seen at once that 
such action would give two things: room for Drawing, 
and other new studies, in Grammar and High schools, 
with continuity and concentration of effort on the part 
of the pupils. The evils which result when the atten- 
tion of the older pupils is divided among too many 
things each day, would be avoided even with an in- 
crease in the number of studies. 

As pupils advance in years and acquire better con- 
trol of their powers, the number of studies to receive 
their attention daily should be lessened. 

BEARING OF ONE STUDY UPON ANOTHER. 

Among many studies there is a certain interdepend- 
ence ; they have certain things in common. As Draw- 
ing deals with the representation of form, it bears, 
directly or indirectly, upon nearly every other study, as 
it bears upon nearly every industrial pursuit. By 
training the eye to a quick and accurate perception of 
form, Drawing helps the child to recognize letters and 
words, and so helps him in learning to read and to 
spell. By training both the hand and eye it helps him 
in writing, and enables him to do his Arithmetical 
exercises ina more orderly manner. For similar rea- 
sons it aids the study of Geography, Geometry, or any 
natural science. It can also be made to contribute, 
in a marked degree, towards accuracy in the use of 
language and in the interpretation of the printed page. 

POWER DERIVED FROM BREADTH OF CULTURE. 

There is a certain power, an intellectual grasp, a 
quickness of perception, and a solidity. of judgment, 
which comes from breadth of culture, and from that 
alone. This general power aids the learner in the 
mastery of each and every individual study. It is, 


however, the tendency of many teachers, if not wholly 
to overlook, yet greatly to undervalue, this power. 


They act upon the belief that the pupil can best master 


the “three R’s,” for example, by attending to them 
alone. ‘They can see the best percentage only in ex- 
clusiveness —in following the narrow path, with no 
glance to right, or left. 

Two objections to the study of Drawing in the public 
schools have now been considered. The one is the 
old fogy’s objection ; the other is the objection of him 
who does not see how more can be safely attempted in 
the public schools. Much might be said in favor of 
contracting the dimensions of studies which have long 
been on the compulsory list, and thus obtaining room 
for the two or three things which should be added to 
the curriculum of all public schools. 


The Moral Element in Education. 


A Paper read by Rev. J. H. Worcester, D.D., before the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Jan. 2ad, 1875. 


([ConcLUDED FROM No. 16.] 

In the remark just made, I have used the expression, 
right action, in a way to include right intellectual, as 
well as moral action. But, morally, what is right 
action? If virtue is, in part, rightly defined as the 
habit of right action, right action itself may be defined 
as acting out of the highest motive applicable to any 
case. 

Among the motives which, at any moment, urge us 
this way and that, we may easily realize the relation of 
lower and higher, of less worthy and more worthy. 
The teacher should cultivate in his pupils the habit of 
thus comparing motives, and of acting always from the 
highest and the best. Unfortunately the teacher is 
often tempted, not only to neglect this regard to the 
higher motive, but himself positively to cultivate the 
habit of acting from a lower motive. 

The explanation is easy. Main objects with every 
teacher are order in the school room, and intellectual 
progress. His temptation is to appeal to whatever 
motive will be most immediately effective to these ends. 

The fear of corporal punishment is one such motive, 
and one heretofore much relied on in English schools 
to secure intellectual effort, as well as good behavior ; 
in American schools to secure good behavior chiefly. 
Judiciously appealed to, the motive is effectual, not 
only in securing good order, but in securing mental ap- 
plication, and so in establishing habits of good behavior 
and of mental application. To a certain extent, and 
with certain natures, it is still necessary. 

But in the main this is a motive which, as civiliza- 
tion advances, become less and less needful, less and less 
useful, and more and more objecffonable in every respect. 
Certainly it is not the Aighest motive, either for study or 
for orderly conduct, and while invaluable habits may 
thus be formed, both of mental application and of sub- 
mission to rightful authority, they are not habits of 
such application and submission from the best of mo- 
tives, and*there is much danger that when the motive 
ceases, the low-motived and imperfectly formed habit 
will cease with it. 

But the fear of corporal punishment has very much 
given way, of late, to emulation. And this has been 
found very effective, especially in stimulating to intel- 
lectual effort. In may cases, indeed, it is most effect- 
ive where least needed, failing where most needed. 
Still it is, on the whole, when skillfully used, very effec- 
tive ; and because it is so, it has been, and I suppose 
still is, very much relied on to this end. But is even 
this the highest motive applicable to the case? I am 
not of those who denounce all emulation as wicked. 
Let but one member of a laggard class rouse himself 
and go to work, and every generous mind in the class 
will feel the influence, and that without one word of 
stimulus from the teacher. And this is emulation—the 
instinctive impulse every generous nature feels to imi- 
tate all high achievement, and surpass it if he can. In 
this simple and natural form it need not be suppressed. 
It is often well to appeal to it. It is one of the nobler 
motives. 

But it is not the highest motive, nor the most endur- 
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ing motive, even to intellectual culture, and the habit of 
appealing to it constantly, and almost solely, while it 
may secure, in a high degree, that intellectual effort 
which it is, perhaps, too much the teacher’s main object 
to secure, in its effect upon the highest nature of the 
pupil, can only tend to demoralize and to degrade. 
Against this danger let every teacher guard. 

The love of knowledge for its own sake—one’s own 
well-being here and hereafter—his own nobleness and 
excellence, his own purity and integrity, and virtue, his 
best influence on society, his fitness for every duty, and 
every relation of a man in a world like this, the ap- 
proving ‘ well done’ of his own conscience and of his 
final Judge: these are motives the established habit of 
acting out of which ennobles the man ; these are motives 
which, in whatever relations of future life, can never 
fail. These then are the motives to rouse and appeal to. 

Above all let the teacher be right himself, morally 
and religiously. Let him be not merely a correct man 
in his morals, but an enthusiastic man in his benevo- 
lence, in his love for the right, in his desire for the high 
character oi his pupils. This spirit, burning in him as 
an unquenchable fire, will manifest itself in his inter- 
course with his pupils, in the motives he appeals to, 
and it will be contagious. It is not only what the 
teacher says and does, but what he is, which tells upon 
the pupils, and goes to form their character. No 
teacher can successfully act a part. He must be what 
he would seem. 

In this view, we need a high grade of men for 
teachers. Do we not need the Aighest grades of men, 
men not only of intellectual capacity, and of ability to 
teach and to govern, but men, also, of moral worth, of 
elevated character, who act themselves out of the high- 
est motives, and whose example will be a constant 
inspiration to their pupils? 

Some such teachers I remember from my boyhood. 
Unconsciously, without effort on their part, there went 
out from their very presence an elevating influence. 

Such a man, too, | remember in St. Johnsbury, the 
first teacher of its academy; calm, quiet, thoughtful, 
christian, commanding respect by his scholarship, by 
his intelligence, by his excellent judgment, by his capac- 
ity to teach and to govern, and by his thoroughly chris- 
tian spirit, and never resting in less than the highest 
good of each pupil as his end, he was eminently fitted 
for his work. All too soon he rested from his !a- 
bors. May his mantle rest on each of his successors. 
So only shall this noble building, in which we meet to- 
night, answer the high and christian purpose for which 
it was erected. 


Early Educators of New England. —No. III. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


“The collegiate school of the colony of Connecti- 
cut” was commenced in A D., 1700, ten of the princi- 
pal ministers of the colony having associated them- 
selves “as trustees to erect and build a college.” The 
tradition says that some time during this year they 
brought together a number of books, each of them say- 
Ing as he made his gift, “I give these books for forming 
a college in Connecticut.” Such was the humble be- 
ginning of Yale College. Its first presidents were Rev. 
Abraham Pierson, Rev. Timothy Cutter, Rev. Elisha 
Williams, Rev. Thomas Clapp, and Rev. Naphtali Dag- 
gett. We do not propose to present sketches of the 
lives and professional labors of these gentlemen, all of 
whom did good service in the cause of education. We 
shall devote this paper to a brief notice of 

PRESIDENT EZRA STILES. 

Ezra Stiles was born in New Haven, Dec. 10, 1727, 
and was graduated from Yale College in 1746. In 
‘749 he was appointed tutor in the college, filling the 
office to which he had been elected with marked suc- 
cess for more than six years. During his tutorship, he 
pursued the study of Law, the state of his health 


being such, that he thought it doubtful if he would be 
able to enter the ministry, a profession to which his 
thoughts seem to have been turned. Subsequently, 
however, he changed his mind, abandoned the law, re- 
signed his office as tutor, and in 1755 became pastor of 
the Second Congregational church in Newport, R. I. 
While faithfully discharging the duties of the ministry, 
from the outset of his public service as a clergyman, he 
took a lively interest in all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. Soon after his settlement he was appointed the li- 
brarian of the celebrated “ Redwood Library,” and en- 
riched the library by the addition to it of many valua- 
ble books. He was also intimately associated with the 
gentlemen who laid the foundation of what in after 
times became ‘‘ Brown University,” and had not a little 
to do with the drafting of its charter. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon him by the University of Edin- 
burg in 1765, at the request of his friend, Benjamin 
Franklin, who said of him that he was a divine of “an 
excellent character, and as greatly esteemed by his 
brethren, the clergy, even of other denominations, for 
his extensive learning, and the Catholicism of his tem- 
per.” Newport was, at the time of which we are now 
writing, the home of quite a number of wealthy and in- 
fluential Jews. That he might be brought into pleas- 
ant, and, as he hoped, profitable relations in a religious 
way, with these “sons of Israel,” Dr. Stiles made him- 
self so thorough a master of the Hebrew language that 
he could readily speak and write it. He, moreover, 
gave his warm sympathy and aid to young men who 
were struggling to improve their minds. We are told 
that As he was sitting one day in a bookseller’s shop 
in Newport, a young man entered, dressed in a plain 
Quaker garb, which exhibited marks of the laborious 
occupation of the weaver, and said that he wished “ to 
buy a book.” When he was asked what book, he was 
thrown into some embarrassment, from which Dr. Stiles, 
struck with his frank and ingenuous countenance, 
stepped forward to relieve him. After some conversa- 
tion, a book was selected. Dr. S. was so much pleased 
with his new acquaintance that he invited him to his 
house, and gave him advice respecting his future read- 
ing. This casual interview led to greater intimacy ; 
and the youth in his frequent visits to Newport on bus- 
iness, often called on his clerical friend, to receive new 
counsels and direction in the prosecution of his studies. 
This aspirant after knowledge, so promptly aided and 
encouraged by Dr. Stiles, was Nathaniel Greene, whose 
services in the Revolutionary war place him in the 
highest rank among his countrymen, as a military com- 
mander and patriot. General Greene retained through 
life his friendship for Dr. Stiles, and ever spoke of him 
with great respect and veneration. 

It would be interesting, had we space, to refer to the 
part which Dr. Stiles took in these important events 
which finally resulted in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Like most of the leading clergy of the day he 
was a warm patriot, and did not hesitate to denounce 
from the pulpit the oppressive acts of the mother coun 
try. 

"The presidency of Yale College having become va- 
cant by the resignation of Dr. Daggett, Dr. Stiles 
was elected to the office, and on the 8th of July, 1778, 
he entered upon his new duties, pronouncing an oration 
in Latin on the occasion of his inauguration. “ No 
single production of his pen,” says Chancellor Kent, 
who, as a Freshman, listened to it, “exhibits so com- 
plete a specimen of the extent and variety of his men- 
tal accomplishments.” It was not a * bed of roses” 
on which the new president had come to recline. 
What we have already said of Harvard College, its fac- 
ulty, its struggles for very life, may with equal truth be 
said of Yale College at this period of its history. It 
was in the midst of the Revolutionary war that President 
Stiles became the head of the college Its funds were 
very low. Whatever might have been the disposition of 
the Connecticut Legislature toward the institution, they 
were unable to do anything for it in the depressed state 


tacks of the British, and as a precautionary measure 
the college library had been removed into the country. 
“ The whole community was in a state of feverish agita- 
tion ; and those who would devote themselves to the 
cultivation of lite:ature, found, amid the bustle ef war, 
little to encourage them and much to dishearten and 
depress.” President Stiles addressed himself to his 
work with his characteristic energy, and soon made his 
influence to be felt in the college. When in 1779 the 
British troops landed in the neighborhood of New 
Haven, great fears were awakened in behalf of the col- 
lege buildings, lest they might be destroyed ; but 
through the influence of one of the officers who had re- 
ceived his education in the college, the edifices were not 
harmed. The close of the war found the institution in 
an exceedingly depressed condition, and the hope that 
it would rise from this condition was a feeble one. Be- 
sides the general poverty which prevailed in the com- 
munity, there was another reason which operated unfa- 
vorably to its interests, ‘There were many persons who 
thought the clergy occupied too prominent a position in 
the government of the college. At length, after years 
of discussion, in 1792 a change was made in the char- 
ter, and other classes besides the clergy were repre- 
sented in the corporation 

The peculiar tastes of Dr. Stiles In the direction of 
the study of the Oriental languages induced him early to 
give more than usual prominence to the acquisition of 
these languages. He himself, as we have already seen, 
was a superior Hebrew scholar, and it was his aim to 
awaken in the minds of his students the same love 
which he felt for this language. No public commence- 
ments were held for several years, in conséquence of 
the distracted state of the country. It was decided in 
1781 to have one, and Dr Stiles introduced the exerci- 
ses of the morning with a Hebrew address, and those 
of the afternoon with a Latin one. He seems to have 
had a special fondness for such an academical display, 
and, as President Sparks says, when he pronounced his 
Latin addresses “ the superlatives of the Roman lan- 
guage were laid under very heavy contribution.” We 
are told that when he preached the funeral sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Wales, he announced his text in the original 
Hebrew and preached in Latin, a proceeding which we 
in these days should pronounce somewhat savoring of 
pedantry. 

We cannot go into detail, in a sketch like this, of the 
many ways in which Dr. Stiles manifested an interest in 
all subjects which naturally came under his notice as a 
ripe scholar and the head of the second great literary 
institution in New England. He corresponded with 
oriental scholars on subjects which he deemed worthy 
of the most earnest investigation. He took special de- 
light in the study of all matters connected with the early 
history of New England, and did more than any other 
man to unravel the mystery connected with the lives 
and adventures of the famous three judges who gave 
their votes for the execution of Charles I, and after- 
ward fled to this country for safety—Whalley. Goffe, and 
Dixwell. He wrote a defense of their act, and a eulo- 
gium on the character of Cromwell. It is well known 
what sanguine expectations were cherished in many 
quarters of the results of the French Revolution. Pres- 
ident Stiles shared in these expectations, but he lived 
long enough to learn that his hopes had been too highly 
raised as to the speedy elevation of a race, who, like the 
French, had for so long a time groaned under the op- 
pression of monarchical institutions. He was a strong 
anti-slavery man, and cast the full weight of his influ- 
ence on the side of any and every plan for the social, 
moral, and religious elevation of his fellow-men. His 
last sickness, which came suddenly upon him, found 
him in the full harness of successful work. His death 
took place on the r2th of May, 1795. 

In looking over the biography of Dr. Stiles, we reach 
the conclusion that he was among the most eminent 


scholars of his time, and deserves to be classed among 
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the best cultivated men that our country has produced. 
It is the testimony of Dr. Channing, himself a native of 


Newport, and cherishing a most profound reverence for| _ 


the pastor of his early youth: “This country has not, 
perhaps, produced a more learned man. To an en- 
larged acquaintance with physical science he added ex- 
tensive researches into philology, history, and antiquity ; 
nor did his indefatigable mind suffer any opportunity to 
escape him of adding to his rich treasures of knowledge. 
His virtues were proportioned to his intellectual acqui- 
sition. I can well remember how his name was cher- 
ished among his parishioners, after years of separation. 
His visit to this place was to many a festival. When 
little more than a child, I was present at some of his 
private meetings with the more religious part of his 
former congregation ; and I recollect how I was moved 
by the tears and expressive looks with which his affec- 
tionate exhortations were received.” Chancellor Kent, 
in his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa society, at the 
Commencement of Yale College, in 1831, thus alludes 
to Dr. Stiles: “Take him for all in all, this extraordi- 
nary man was undoub’edly one of the greatest and best 
gifted men of his age. In addition to his other eminent 
attainments, he was clothed with humility, with tender- 
ness of heart, with disinterested kindness, and with the 
most artless simplicity. He was distinguished for the 
dignity of his deportment, the politeness of his address, 
and the urbanity of his manners Though he was un- 
compromising in his belief and vindication of the great 
fundamental doctrines of the Protestant faith, he was 
nevertheless of the most charitable and catholic temper, 
resulting equally from the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion and the spirit of the gospel.” 
This is high praise, coming from persons so distin- 
guished as Dr. Channing and Chancellor Kent, and 


SCIENCE. 


Observations of the Transit of Venus. 


The work of the American observers may be summed 
up as follows :— 

NORTHERN STATIONS. 

1. Vladivostok, Siberia, Professor Hall. First and 
second contacts successfully observed, third contact un- 
certain, fourth contact lost on account of clouds. Thir- 
teen perfect photographs taken, and numerous distances 
of the two limbs measured. A slight ligament, or black 
drop, seen. 

2. Peking, China, Professors Watson and Young. 
The four contacts obtained with probable accuracy, 
with a marginal error of 30 seconds in estimate of first 
contact. Nearly 1oo photographs taken. Spectroscope 
useless, on account of clouds. No black drop. Planet 
not seen before contact, as it was at stations where the 
sky was clear. First two contacts about one minute 
later, and last two about one minute earlier, than com- 
puted times. 

3. Nagasaki, Japan, Professor Davidson. Second 
contact observed well ; first and third contacts observed 
through clouds, and somewhat doubtful ; fourth contact 
not seen. Sixty good photographs taken. No black 


drop. Various micrometric measurements of cusps, etc. 


Lieutenant Day, U. S. Navy, now in the service of 


Japan, made successful observations in Jeddo, at the re- 
quest of the Japanese government. 
and all four of the contacts were observed, but not with 
so great accuracy as by parties perfectly equipped. 


The sky was clear, 


SOUTHERN STATIONS. 
4. Queenstown, New Zealand, Dr. Peters. Second 


places President Stiles among the most gifted educators 
The great gifts with which Provi- 
dence endowed him he cultivated with great fidelity, 
and rose to an eminence which few scholars of our land 


of modern times. 


have reached. 


Each for All. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


We live not for ourselves alone ; 
In all we have and are 
The dwellers of the farthest zone 


Have rights we cannot bar. 


The whispered thought, the secret deed, 
Some destined aim fulfill, 

And every feeling sows the seed 
Of vital good or ill. 


How darkly round the heart of strife 
A bitter circle grows, 

And silently an evil life 
Sheds poison as it goes. 


How sweetly from the true man’s face 
A healing sunshine beams, 

A benediction on his race 
In every smile outgleams. 


From the far ends of earth and sea 
The cords of influence bind 

In one our broad humanity, 
Of every mood and mind. 


The eye that sees a light within 
Rays out a cheering look ; 
The brow that hides a secret sin 

Records it as a book. 


No forest shadows may conceal 
The life lived true to heaven ; 
Each word and action shall reveal 
What silent years have given. 


Thy truth sends out a virtuous thrill, 
A pulse from pole to pole ; 

Thy courage with new hope can fill, 
Far off, the gloomiest soul. 


Defraud not man of that true blood 
Apportioned to thy veins, 

Nor wrong our common brotherhood 
By taint of inward stains! 


contact well observed, and perhaps the first; but the 
third and fourth not seen. Two hundred and thirty- 
seven perfect photographs taken during the first part of 
the transit. Slight black drop seen. Cloudy weather 
seems to have prevailed throughout the island, and the 
American was the most successful party in New Zeal- 
and. Dr. Peters regards his observations as successful, 
because he does not consider all the contacts as neces- 
sary, relying mainly upon the photographs. 

5. Hobart Town, Tasmania, Professor Harkness. 
No good observations of either contact, on account of 
clouds. One hundred and thirteen protographs taken, 


‘and very good results in that department. 


6. Campbelltown, Tasmania, Captain Raymond. 


Third and fourth contacts observed ; but not the first 
and second, on account of clouds. 
twenty-five photographs taken. 


One hundred and 
This party was origin- 
ally designed for Crozet Island, but finally located about 


eighty miles from Hobart Town. 


7. Chatham Island, Mr. Edwin Smith. None of the 
contacts observed, on account of clouds. Twenty pho- 
tographs taken Some observations made with the 
equatorial while the planet was on the disk of the sun ; 
some measurement of cusps. 

8. Kerguelen Island, Lieut.-Com. Ryan. Weather 
cloudy ; the first contact well observed, the second ob- 
tained a little late, the last two contacts (egress) not ac- 
curately obtained. Sixty-five photographs taken, inclu- 
ding several of the different stages of egress. This 
was regarded as a very important station, whether the 
method used be Halley’s, Delisle’s, or the direct ; and 
it was therefore occupied by the English and Germans, 
as well as Americans. 


It is a little singular that of the eight regular Amer- 
ican stations, there is not one where the observa- 
tions were not interrupted by clouds ; and yet there is 
not one where protographs were not taken during some 
portion of the transit. It is claimed that the American 
photographs are superior to all others. They give a 
measurement of angular position, a plumb line having 
been photographed on the same negative with the sun 
and Venus. The important question is, Can these pho- 


tographs be measured with sufficient exactness? Will 


the collodion shrink, subjected, as it must be, to such 
changes of climate? 
OTHER NATIONS. 

As there were nearly one hundred parties of observ- 
ers located in different parts of the world, of course we 
can not refer to the work of each one. The most we 
can do is to allude briefly to the reports from successful 
parties. 

The Mexican party, at Yokohama, Japan, made their 
observations under very favorable circumstances. The 
weather was perfect, and all four contacts were noted. 
The transit commenced three minutes after the compu- 
ted time. The black drop was seen. There was also 
an Austrian party of observers a‘ Yokohama, and 
French and Russian parties in Japan. 

The English parties were favored with fine weather, 
and made successful observations in Egypt, Australia, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Rodriguez Island. They 
have, therefore, obtained the ingress, or first two con- 
tacts, in the islands above named, and the egress, or 
last two contacts, in Egypt and Australia, thus making 
sure of two pairs of observations for comparison by the 
Delisle method. There was no black drop seen at 
Thebes, Sidney, or Honolulu, and no appearance of a 
satellite. At each of these places the whole of the 
planet Venus was visible before the second contact ; 
that is, it was seen surrounded by a faint halo or ring 
of light, before it had wholly passed on to the disk of 
the sun. At Honolulu, Venus was visible 12 minutes 
before the second contact. This appearance was prob- 
ably caused by the atmosphere of Venus. It seems to 
have been an unexpected phenomenon to most of the ob- 
servers ; and yet the London Zimes states that the same 
visibility of Venus before internal contact was seen in 
1761 and 1769, and that a drawing was then made, 
giving the horns of Venus visible beyond the edge of 
the sun, The ingress was about two minutes behind 
the computed time at Honolulu, and three minutes be- 
hind at Sidney. Over 1,000 photographs were taken in 
Australia, but at Honolulu the photographs seem to 
have been unsatisfactory. The English also met with 
partial success at Kerguelen and Mauritius. 

The French party at Peking met with about the same 
success as the American observers, but the former re- 
port a slight black ligament. At Campbell Island the 
French made no observations of any kind, on account 
of astorm. At St. Paul’s Island they obtained both 
internal contacts and numerous photographs ; but the 
first and fourth (external) contacts were obscured by 
clouds. The distinguished French astronumer, Janssen, 
in Japan, reports no ligament or black drop, successful ob- 
servations of all the contacts but the fourth, and good 
photographs taken. He calls special attention to the 
fact that he saw Venus before she touched the sun, and 
considers the phenomenon a partial eclipse of the coronal 
atmosphere of the sun. On the 9th of December he 
saw Venus at a distance of two or three minutes of arc 
from the sun’s limb. He caused a photograph to be 
taken at the moment when the second contact appeared 
to the eye ; but on the plate the contact had not taken 
place. If this difference is found to exist in other cases, 
the discovery may lead to important results. The 
French expedition to New Caledonia report cloudy 
weather, but all the contacts well observed except the 
third ; one hundred well defined daguerreotpye pictures 
taken ; with silvered objectives no sign of black drop, 
but with the unsilvered objective a slight ligament or 
haziness, lasting 34 seconds; 3'¢ minutes difference 
between the estimated and observed times of first con- 
tact. 

The Italians were successful in their observations in 
India, especially in the use of the spectroscope. They 
found that the third contact (interior egress) was given 
more than two minutes earlier by the spectroscope than 
by the telescope; This seems to prove that the sun’s 
extreme edge, which we see in a telescope, differs phys- 
ically from the part just within it, though the eye does not 
perceive any difference. This fact may be connected: 
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with the difference between the testimony of the eye 
and the photograph reported by Janssen, and may prove 
the basis of a most important discovery in solar phys- 
ics. The Italians also observed with the spectroscope 
the luminous ring around Venus, and thus determined 
that her atmosphere is made up in part of aqeous 
vapor. 

The Germans met with partial success at Mauritius 
and Kerguelen. The Prussians at the Auckland 
Islands observed the transit on the only clear day they 
had experienced for weeks, obtaining perfectly the third 
and fourth contact and one hundred and fifteen photo- 
graphs. 

The Russians had a large number of stations, some 
of which were favored with good weather. 

The reports of the black drop differ considerably ; 
but it does not seem to have been as prominent in any 
case as we were led to expect. It is to be expected 
that when the ligament was slight, some observers might 
consider that there was none worthy of note, while 
others at the same station might report a slight one. 
Where the sky was perfectly clear, and the sun far 
above the horizon, no ligament seems to have been seen 
through the best instruments. Where. the black drop 
was seen it may have been the result of the hazy con- 
dition of the atmosphere, or of the imperfection of the 
instruments used. 


VENUS AS A LUMINOUS RING. 


In connection with Janssen’s report of the late tran- 
sit, it may be well to note the fact that Venus was first 
seen near her inferior conjunction by an American ob- 
server, eight years ago. In 1866 Prof. C. S. Lyman 
reported through the American Fournal of Science and 
Arts that he thus saw Venus, as a very delicate but 
perfect luminous ring of light. The observations were 
made by so placing the telescope as to have the sun 
cut off by a distant building, while the planet was still 
visible. 


Professor Lyman writes to the same journal that on 
the 8th of last December, five hours before the transit, 
he again saw a “delicate, silvery ring enclosing her 
disc, even when the planet was only the sun’s semi- 
diameter from his limb.” The ring was brightest on 
the side towards the sun; on the opposite side the 
thread of light had a slightly yellowish tinge. He con- 
siders the formation of the ring to be due to the atmos- 
phere of the planet ; and his observations give the hor- 
izontal refraction of the atmosphere of Venus about 
one quarter greater than that of the atmosphere of the 
earth. 


LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Gender. 


We must make our pupils thoroughly acquainted 
with the etymology of our language. They must have 
a clear conception of what Gender, Number, Case, and 
Person are, and then master perfectly the various forms 
indicated by these terms. I have already discussed 
the matter of Case. I wish now to consider Gender. 

What then is Gender? What are the pupils in our 
schools to learn, is meant by this term ? 

Let us for one moment first consider what, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are to-day learning as the definition of 
grammatical Gender. 


Clark.—* Gender is the modification of such nouns and pro- 
nouns as by their forms distinguish sex.” 
Keri — Gender is that property of nouns and pronouns which 
distinguishes objects in regard to sex.” 
Pinneo.—* Gender as used in Grammar is the distinction of 
nouns with regard to sex.” 
Weld.—* Gender is the 
regard to sex.” 
Murray.—* Gender is the distinction of sex.” 


eee Gender is the distinction of names with regard to 
sex. 


accident that distinguishes odjects with 


Cruttenden.—* The mode or manner in which nouns express sex 
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or the absence of sex in things named by them, is called the Gen- 
der of the noun.” 


Fowler.—“ Gender is a grammatical distinction in nouns express- 
ing the natural distinction of sex.” 

Hart.—* Gender is the distinction of nouns and pronouns in re- 
gard to sex.” 

Wells.—* Gender is the distinction of objects with regard to sex.” 

The pupils, then, of New England are taught to-day 
that Gender, in Grammar, is a property of nouns; a 
modification of nouns ; a distinction of nouns ; an “ accident 
which distinguishes odjects” : “a distinction of sex”; a 
“ distinction of nouns in regard to sex” ; “a distinction of 
objects in regard to sex ;” a grammatical distinction in 
nouns, etc., etc. 

Very many grammarians speak of Gender as some- 
thing belonging to words, that is, nouns and pronouns ; 
and quite as many, perhaps, use the term with reference 
to natural sex. ‘lhus, some of the foregoing definitions 
make it a property, a modification, a distinction of nouns ; 
others make a distinction of sex, an accident of objects. 

Now is this clear? Do these men themselves, have 
the same idea of Gender? I think we all are very clear, 
as to what is meant by the expression “ ‘Ae distinctions 
of sex.” 

I think we can get a notion, though not a very clear 
one, of what is meant by “a property of nouns.” Of 
course it means something pertaining to the words we 
call nouns. Now I wish to ask whether there are any 
points of similarity between these two things, thus de- 
fined, by these authors, to be grammatical gender ? 

That grammarians do not have the same idea of gen- 
der, and consequently give very different definitions of 
it, is further manifest from the fact, that some make in 
our language fo Genders,—a masculine and a feminine ; 
some /Arece,—a masculine, a feminine, and a neuter ; and 
some four,—a masculine, a feminine, a neuter, and a 
common ; and some add what they call a doubtful 
gender. 

I ask aman, how many Webster’s Dictionaries there 
are in this world. He says, why, there is only one 
Webster’s Dictionary, as far as I know. I know of no 
Lexicographer by that name except Noah Webster. I 
know of only one Webdster’s Dictionary. 

I ask another man. He says, why, I cannot tell. It 
has passed through many editions, and many thousands 
were printed in each edition, There must be now very 
many thousands of Webster’s Dictionaries in the world. 

Can anything be more plain than that these two 
men have two different ideas as to what I mean by 
Webster’s Dictionary? Thus, when one man_ says 
there are ‘wo Genders (Frazee, and many others), and an- 
other that there are “Aree (S. S. Greene, and many oth- 
ers), and another that there are four (Kerl, and many 
others), I am certain that these men do not mean the 
same thing when they talk about Gender. 

Now it seems to me, that the pupil has a right to 
know just what grammatical Gender és. And it seems 
to me a matter of great importance to discriminate 
carefully between what grammatical Gender és and what 
it does ; for in the study of etymology, he is chiefly con- 
cerned with the former. 

What then is it? Simply a rorm of word. In the 
words “ author,” “ authoress,” we have two Gender- 
forms. So in “baron,” “ baroness,” “ king,” and 
queen.” 

If, then, grarumatical Gender is a form of a word 
used to indicate sex, it certainly is a most easy matter 
to ascertain how many of these Gender-forms there 
are in our language ; and we find, on examination, that 
there are ¢wo, and only two: one form to indicate the 
male, and one to indicate the female sex. No oun 
has more than two Gender-forms, while some nouns 
have no gender-forms at all, as child, bird, sheep. 
Let, then, the pupil understand that grammatical Gen- 
der, like grammatical Case, is a form of noun or of a 
pronoun, upon which the eye may rest. These forms 
he is to master. Given the feminine /o7m, he must be 
able to pronounce, spell, or write the masculine form of 


work for him. Some Gender-forms are from the Saxon, 
some have been imported from the Latin, some from 
the Spanish, some from the Greek. Hence the mastery 
of all these varieties of Gender-forms will require con- 
siderable study. Let him see clearly the exact thing to 
be done, and then have him thoroughly accomplish it. 

It should be noted, in this connection, that only a 
very small proportion of the nouns in our language 
have Gender-forms. Not more than about one hundred 
out of the thousands of nouns, and only one pronoun. 

Now it will be said that the personal pronoun has three 
Gender-forms, viz., he, she, it. I answer that de and she 
are indeed Gender-forms, but ‘¢is not a Gender-form. 
Whatever this pronoun is, and it is one of the most won- 
derful words in our language, as I hope to show in a fu- 
ture paper, it certainly is not a Gender-form, — that is 
there is nothing about the word to indicate sex. It may 
refer to a male, a female, or a thing. 1 can say with 
equal propriety, it is Ae; it is she; it is a sione. So 
there is no common Gender-form. The words sheep, 
deer, swine, have no Gender-form at all. They indicate 
no sex. In the same way these words have no number- 
JSorm. Sheep may be singular, it may be plural ; there 
is nothing about the word to tell. So the word ## may 
refer to ove or toa dozen. is he (sing.), is they 
(plural). Hence it would be just as proper to say these 
words have a common number-form, as to say that 
sheep is of the common Gender-form. 

The conclusion, then, of the whole matter is briefly as 
follows: 


1. Grammatical Gender is a special form to indicate 
sex, 
2. Only a very few xouns, and one pronoun, have 


these Gender-forms. 

3. We have two Gender-forms: one to indicate the 
male, and the other to indicate the female sex. 

4. The great majority of nouns, and all the pronouns, 
save one, have no Gender-forms whatever. 


“Is it Regular 


?” Rectified. 


Strayed away and foully dealt with! I had a little 
article of property, which it seems the grammatical ed- 
itor fell in with somewhere, and deeming it an obnox- 
ious animal sought to impound, and in so doing put its 
limbs out of joint and jammed its body out of shape, 
so that it is hard to recognize the poor beast. Shall I 
not try to restore it? But metaphor aside. 

In Zs it Regular? page 173 of the JouRNAL, the be- 
ginning of paragraphs (1) (2) (3) (5) should be in Ro- 
man, not in /ta/ic. Inline 2 of (1) “ everything” should 
be “ anything.” In line 6 of (3) “little” should be 
“tithe.” To the end of (3) there should be only one 
paragraph, These interrogatories were begun in a 
spirit of sport, or, if any one pleases, there was a bub- 
bling over of nonsense, which might relieve the usual 
gravity of the JourNAL. If the grammatical editor 
and all the teachers in the country reject half the dicta 
of the makers of English grammars, it will not grieve 
me inconsolably. 

In what I said, whether sportively or soberly, there is 
no reference to “the simplest rules of syntax.” Any 
one who will take the trouble to look up “these rules,” 
those proposed on page 89 of the JoURNAL, may judge 
how intelligible they are to the average child. 

All of (4), except the last sentence, belongs to the ci- 
tation from Dr. Becker, and should be incorporated with 
the preceding paragraph. 

The last sentence of (4) should begin (5), which re- 
fers solely to Dr. Becker, which would be clearly ap- 
parent if the paragraphing had not been disturbed. 

I believe there can be no true or scientific grammar 
which has not a sound logical and psychological basis ; 
that for the want of this basis, grammar is-so largely 
empirical and unsatisfactory. I suppose that it is obvi- 
ous to most people that what is adapted to “ child-in. 
struction” is one thing, and what is suitable for the 


the same, and vice versa. And right here there is solid 


study of “ young people” may be quite another. . 
I. D. 
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Calendar. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR 


OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


APRIL 20 —A call toarms. The colonies aroused 
by the Lexington and Concord massacre. 

APRIL 21.—Siege of Boston began, — 20,000 militia 
assembled, General Ward in command. 

APRIL 22.—A town-meeting held in Boston to confer 
with General Gage. 

APRIL 23 —The Provincial Congress at Concord re- 
solve that there is need of raising an army of 30,000 
men, Massachusetts to raise 13,600 troops as her pro- 
portion. 

APRIL 25.—Rhode Island voted to raise 1 000 men, 
under Gen. Nathaniel Greene, called ‘‘ The Rhode 
Island Army.” 

APRIL 26. — Connecticut voted to raise 6,000 men, 
General Joseph Spencer in command. 

APRIL 27.—The besieged loyal Bostonians delivered 
up their arms to the town authorities, and a large number 
left the place. 

APRIL 30.— Congress took measures to raise a train 
of artillery. 

May 1.— The Connecticut Assembly send Johnson 
and Wolcott as a committee to General Gage to pro- 
cure a suspension of hostilities. They report adversely. 


THE great event of the week has been the centennial 
celebrations at Lexington and Concord ; and we do not 
wonder that the whole American people have had their 
eyes and thoughts turned toward these historic towns of 
New England. A hundred years of history as a free| 
people, during a period of unexampled prosperity, have 
rendered the events of April, 177 5, more significant 
than any others in our history subsequent to the landing 
of the Pilgrims. In the early dawn of that April morn- 
ing, with only the moon and stars as guides, the patriots 
of the Colonies arose to defend their rights and to pro- 
tect their homes. The night was still about them, but 


| their prophetic vision saw “a onions morning ” coming, 
and could those Minute-men of Essex and Middlesex 
‘have mustered their little bands on the roth of April, 
1875, their eyes would have been dazzled by the bright- 
ness of the risen sun which they heralded. 

The great anniversary was most fittingly commenced 
by the lantern service at the old North Church, Boston, 
on the evening of the 18th, when the acts of Robert 
Newman, the sexton, who hung the beacon-lights from 
the belfry-tower, and of Paul Revere, the dashing rider 
of the Revolution, received appropriate honors. The 


-|story, known in prose and verse to every school-boy in 


the land, will have a fresh interest from this time for- 
ward, and will awaken patriotic feelings wherever and 
whenever it is told. The towns of Lexington and Con- 
cord made most ample provisions for the celebration of 
the 19th inst., and received the thousands who flocked 
to the towns with a generous hospitality. And the 
thousands who came were but the representatives of a 
great host who were present in heart and spirit, though 
not in person. The occasion was fittingly honored by 
the presence of the President of the United States and 
his cabinet, by the executives of the New England 
and other States, and by eminent soldiers, statesmen, 
and civilians, from all parts of the country. 

The orators of the day, Hon.Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
at Lexington, and George W. Curtis, at Concord, gave 
voice to eloquent utterances, which will be read with 
admiring interest. Other great men responded to the 
sentiments offered, some of which will be received with 
peculiar interest at this crisis of our political history, 
when the lessons of the earlier contest have been em- 
——|phasized by the bloodier struggle of the Rebellion. 
Among these we take pleasure in referring to the words 
of Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, and Gen- 
eral Bartlett,of Massachusetts. Each eloquently main- 
tained the fidelity, the unity, and the fraternity of all the 
States of the Federal Union, on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and each held out to the other 
the hand of an abiding friendship as the pledge of re- 
newed loyalty and brotherly love between the two 
States as representatives of the whole Union. “ Let 
us have Peace,’’ says the President, and the people say 
“Amen.” Let the North and the South, the East and 
the West, awakened by the patriotic and stirring mem- 
ories of Lexington, bear in mind the devotion of the 
patriots of 1775, and bear toward each other that char- 
ity for all, and malice toward none, which should char- 
acterize a nation, purchased by such costly sacrifices. 
In the words of Lincoln, at Gettysburg, ‘It is for us, the 
living, rather to de dedicated, here, to the unfinished work 
that they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us ; that from these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they here gave the last 
full measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


How to Get to our English. 


On the Scottish border they have a saying which they 
apply when a man, getting in a passion, uses better, as 
well as more forcible language, than is his wont,—“ Ah! 
you have gotten to your English!” This suggests the 
question: When, or how, do we get to our English ? 
And the question is most pertinent as bearing on that 
other vexed question: How shall we get into fair and 

correct shape the English to which we have gotten? 
Otherwise, how shall we study English Grammar to 
make it of half the practical use to which it makes such 
extraordinary pretensions? 

Now, the simple fact is, we get our English, first, just 
as we get our first sustenance—from home sources ; we 
drink it in, as it were, with our mother’s milk. As we 


grow, we add to it, just as we add to our bodily sub 


stance, from all surrounding associations. When we 
have learned to read, we add another portion from the 
books and papers which we read. In all this we pro- 
ceed according to the simple order and law of growth: 
we add by littles, and advance—if advance it be—by 
slow degrees. And all such growth becomes of neces- 
sity, from habitual and unconscious use, ingrained, sec- 
ond nature ;—in other words, our native English be- 
comes about as easy to change as the Ethiop’s skin, or 
the leopard’s spots. 

It is now easy to see, that if in all this period of Eng- 
lish growth, we have had access only to “ the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” we shall have practica//y no need to study 
English Grammar. So far as the mere theory of the 
language is concerned, the study of Grammar amounts 
to a mere naming and classifying of the tools and ma- 
terials which, as skilled workmen, we are daily using, 
and using well. It is all very well as a matter of tech- 
nical knowledge ; but as a matter of practical art, of 
what use is it? To the professed teacher, perhaps a 
necessity ; what is it to the mass of pupils, other than 
so much additional toil and puzzlement,—quite as often 
as otherwise, only an embarrassment in knowledge and 
waste of time? 

If, however, our native English is bad—if it is mixed 
up with baby-talk, cradle idioms, slang phrases, broken 
or bad forms, false syntax, and vicious rhetoric, the case 
is quite otherwise. A serious and sore work is before 
us—if, indeed, it is a work which the double aid of 
books and teachers can ever enable us to perfect. We 
have to find out both the faults to which we are subject 
and those to which we are exposed ; the choice of the one 
has to be broken, and the peril of a lapse into the other 
hasto be barred out Can the technical study of English 
Grammar—especially as currently pursued— do either 
for us? Hardly, unless the fountains of our bad Eng- 
lish are dried up, or others of a purer nature are opened 
to us, from which we come to drink either exclusively, 
or by an absorbing preference. 

Now, the former is hardly possible. How, then, 
shall the latter be effected? is, we apprehend, the real 
question. Common sense answers only in much the 
same way in which we reached the former—that is to 
say, the associations and habitual use of our education, 
must build up in us, by slow degrees, the true and 
proper English which we need. We must have teachers 
who use such English in our hearing ; we must have 
school-books from which we gather such English alone ; 
we must, by reading, familiarize ourselves with finer 
models and its genuine master-pieces ; and we must, by 
the constant practice of careful compositions, both oral 
and written, fix in ourselves the habit of making the 
language thus brought about our thought absolutely 
our own. ‘To this, can the technical study of English 
Grammar prove of any other use than that of a specific 
aid in mere correction? It can only correct ; it cannot 
create. To use areligious phrase, it can, perhaps, bring 
us to repentance ; but it does not produce a thorough 
conversion ; it may abolish the specific sins ; it does not 
regenerate the nature. 


Artistic skill as a creator of vibiah was well illus- 
trated by Walter Smith ina recent lecture, when he re- 
ferred to an article now to be seen in the Boston Athe- 
nzum, namely: a rug about six feet long by four feet 
wide, which was purchased for the Art Museum for 
$450. It was considered a good bargain at that, for the 
same rug had previously been sold in England for 
£1000. It isa Persian rug on which the artistic skill 
of foreign designers and workers has been expended. 
A rug of similar size, of American mauufacture, and 
equally good for mere utility, may be bought at from 
$15 to $30. The difference of value is in the artistic 
design and skillful workmanship When the agent of 
the most successful carpet manufactory in England was 
asked to explain the prestige which its goods had in the 
market, he said, “It is because we are paying ten 


times as much for designs as any other establishment. 
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When any new design has run the gauntlet of all our 
designers, and is put into manufactured goods, these 
goods are sure to be just what the people want, and 
they sweep the market.” The lecturer gave some 
further illustrations of his proposition that the amount 
of artistic skill which is put into an article settles the 
value of that article, and claimed that herein American 
manufactures could not compete in the world’s markets 
with those of European countries. The superior skill 
and the superior designing of Europeans he attributed 
to the influence of art schools and museums, and pre- 
dicted that the time would soon come when drawing 
and designing, and in general, artistic instructions would 
be considered an indispensable part of the American 
system of public education. 


UnIvERSITY GRADUATES AS APPLICANTS FOR Posi- 
TIONS IN THE BritTisH ARMy.—According to the new 
regulations respecting examinations of first appoint- 
ments in the British army, a graduate or student of one 
of the universities who is a candidate for the commis- 
sion of sub-lieutenant must send an application to the 
military secretary not later than the 31st of May or 31st 
of October next, following the dates of his university 
qualifications, with a view to his appointment. The ap- 
plication must be accompanied by a certificate from the 
proper authority that he has taken his degree in Arts, 
or has passed the University examination specified 
below: — Oxford, ‘ moderations’ ; Cambridge, ‘ the pre- 
vious examination’ ; Dublin, ‘ the final examination of 
the senior freshman year ; Durham, the first year’s ex- 
amination’ ; Queen’s University, Ireland, ‘the first uni- 
versity examination in the arts or in engineering’ ; 
Scotch Universities, ‘ the examination for candidates for 
the army’; London University, ‘the first examination 
for the degrees of B.A., LL.B., B.Sc., or M.B. Notice 
is to be given from time to time of the number of va- 
cancies which will be allotted half-yearly to university 
candidates. In case there should be more candidates 
than vacancies, the required number will be selected by 
competition among the said candidates, at the ensuing 
July or December examination for first appointments, 
but without a preliminary examination. The successful 
candidates must then be prepared to accept commis- 
sions in the course of the following six months, other- 
wise their claims will lapse, 


Tue Christian Union thinks that there is hope for 
the innocents, inasmuch as the physicians are begin- 
ning to take an interest in them, and in proof of the 
point, cites the action of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society. As Daniel Webster won great renown for his 
eloquent “Supposed Speech of John Adams on Inde- 
pendence,” so the Christian Union is entitled to great 
credit for promulgating the supposed action of the 
aforesaid society of doctors, when in fact they have not 
acted at all upon the resolutions referred to, except to 
lay them upon the table, to the great disappointment of 
the medical profession, and of teachers as well, who 
had a right to exercise “great expectations” from so 
intelligent a source. It was heralded in advance that 
the learned doctors were about to solve all the difficul- 
tes, and to remove the excessive hardships connected 
with child-education. The local journals gave the doc- 
ters and their resolutions a good send off, and the 
teachers, the people, and the press watched the dawn- 
ing of new hope for the rising and the unrisen gener- 
ations. Boards of Education have for years discuss- 
ed these hard questions of ventilation, Kindergarten, 
Proper ages for admission to school, school hours, home 
study, excercise, incentives to emulation, etc., etc. ; 
teachers have held conventions upon them ; the press 
has lifted up its voice, and the children have watched 
the coming of a promised deliverance from the ills of 
school-life. Lo! the wise men have come to announce 
the new gospel of education The doctors have assem- 
bled at Providence to act upon, and promulge the 


edicts which were to break the fetters, and save the 


innocents. Three months had been given for a full 
consultation upon these resolutions, fraught with so 
much interest to the teachers, pupils, and parents, in 
relation to our wretched public school-system. 

The preamble and resolutions reported at a previous 
meeting were read, and the doctors proceed to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of this new patient,—the sick, 
prostrate, enervated school system of the country. On 
page rro, of our issue of March 6, will be found the 
carefully prepared statement of the case. The pream- 
ble was again read, and a motion was made to lay it upon 
the table. A question was raised whether such action 
would not kill the resolutions, even if it did not save 
the patient. The first resolution, “that gymnastic 
exercise should be made a part of our school system,” 
was also read and passed by, to await discussion on 
other parts of the indictment against the system. Res- 
olution second came up, which says that the “ Kinder- 
garten system, should be engrafted upon our public 
school system.” An eminent M.D. arose with a 
volume of Froebel in hand, to enlighten his brethren on 
this recent remarkable discovery of a new method of 
child education. Under the influence of the wonderful 
revelations, which several chapters furnished, the doc- 
tors began to show the practical truth of the preamble, 
namely, “that the nervous system is developed, to the 
omission of other portions of the body.” © The question 
was raised, whether the learned gentlemen had any 
personal knowledge of the system of Mr. Froebel, a 
kind of knowledge so much more to be desired, than 
that contained in books. The reading ceased, and the 
discussion ended. The mountain was now in labor,— 
and lo! by a unanimous vote, resolutions, preamble, 
speeches, books, doctors, and all are laid upon the 
table, and the learned fraternity adjourn to the nearest 
hotel, to refresh their exhausted nervous systems, which 
were suffering even then the ills engendered in a 
medical body, by an old fashioned public school system. 
That “dinner of herbs” was a luxury to those who had 
proven by a life-long devotion to temperance in eating 
and drinking, that theory and practice, were most har- 
monious yoke fellows, in the life of one of the learned 
professions at least. 

How in the world did the Christian Union, get the 
notion that Boards of Education would do well to follow 
those resolutions? Where? Under the table? And 
then the editor suggests that they are not protected by 
copy right!! They certainly ought to be, for any 
educated man, or medical society, or board of education, 
in this country or in Europe, that should steal those 
resolutions for the purpose of adopting them, would be 
condemned before the bar of Rhetoric, English Gram- 
mar, and Common Sense, and we are not sure but that 
the author would fare hard before the tribunal of a 
couniry spelling school. Society should be protected, 
even if the resolutions are not. ; 

We submit that the Cristian Union should make an 
apology to the Rhode Island Medical Society, for mak- 
ing it the mouthpiece and advocate of the resolutions 
referred to, and if the Union has not read them, we will 
forward them a copy, and we are sure that justice will 
then be done. 


Tue American Social Science Association will hold 
its next general meeting at Detroit, Mich., on the 11th 
of May next, and continue four days, or until the read- 
ing and discussion of papers are ended. The sessions 
will be opened by an address by the president, Hon. 
David A. Wells, and will be followed on Tuesday by a 
paper by Prof. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, on “ Ideal 
Education in America,” and by a report from Dr. D. F. 
Lincoln, of Boston, introducing papers on “ The Health 
of Pupils in the Public Schools.” 

On Wednesday, the 12th, Hon. J. A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, will read a paper on “ American Finance,” which 
will be followed by a debate on “ Problems of Trade 
and Industry in the Southern States.” Papers will be 
read by Gamaliel Bradford, Esq., of Boston, on “The 


Fiscal Policy of England and of the United States ;” 
and by George Walker, Esq.. of Springfield, Mass., on 
“The Financial Experience of France a Lesson to the 
United States.” There will also be a conference of 
boards of public charities, for the consideration of ques- 
tions relating to pauperism, insanity, the care of neg- 
lected children, etc. [This is a sectional meeting, con- 
tinuing through the day. ] 

On Thursday, May 13, there will be a report from 
the department of Social Economy, introducing papers 
on “ Homes for the People, Life Insurance for the Poor, 
and Medical Charities.” A paper by Charles L. Brace, 
Esq., of New York, on “ Pauperism at the East, con- 
trasted with Pauperism at the West.” The conference 
of boards of public charities, second day’s session ; 
[sectional meeting, as above.] A continuation of the 
papers upon “The Health of Pupils in the Public 
schools ;” [sectional meeting, lasting all day.] A pa- 
per by Rev. W. G. Eliot, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., on 
“The Treatment of the Guilty,” and a paper by Ham- 
ilton A. Hill, Esq., of Boston, on “‘ Immigration.” 

On Friday, the 14th, a paper will be read by Prof. 
William G. Hammond, of Iowa City, on “Legal Edu- 
cation in the West and Northwest ;” by Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton, of New York, on “ The Experiment of Civil 
Service Reform in the United States,” report by John 
M. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, Dr John W. Hoyt, of Wis- 
consin, and Henry Villard, Esq., of Boston, on ‘‘ The 
Railroad Question in the United States,” a paper by 
David A. Wasson, Esq., of Stuttgardt. on “The Rela- 
tions of Church and States in Germany ;” a report by the 
secretary of the association, F. B. Sanborn, Esq., of 
Massachusetts, on “ The Work of Social Science, Past 
and Present.” 

Papers and reports are also expected from Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Cambridge, Mass., from Dr. Nathan 
Allen, of Massachusetts, from two or three gentlemen 
of Michigan, whose names and subjects cannot yet be 
definitely announced, and from others. Sectional meet- 
ings will be convened during Wednesday and Thursday, 
and during Friday, if necessary, so that no paper sub- 
mitted need fail to be read and fully debated. 

It is the wish of the association to make the Detroit 
meeting eminently an occasion for debate, in which the 
opinions of able men from all sections of the country 
may be expressed, listened to, and compared. With 
this object in view, upwards of fifty persons have been 
invited to take part in the discussions. Ample time 
will be given to each subject, and when the speakers 
particularly invited have been heard, the questions will 
be open for discussion by the members of the associa- 


tion present. 


At the Teacher’s Institute, held in Norwich, Conn., 
last week, Mr. L. W. Russell, principal of the Bridgham 
Grammar School, Providence, described the method of 
teaching English composition which he has success- 
fully practised for some years. He also read a number 
of compositions which had been written by his pupils, 
and thus showed the members of the Institute the ac- 
tual results of his method. His plan is simple and 
rational, and makes the writing of compositions a thing 
of pleasure as well as profit—a thing desired and not 
dreaded by the pupils. Why won’t Mr. Russell give a 
full account of his method in book-form—in a large 
book, for it cannot be done properly in a small one? 
There is great need of such a book for teachers, and 
teachers only ; we have nothing of the kind now, but 
various books intended to go into the hands of the 
pupils. The latter books have not produced, in the 
hands of small children, and never will produce, satis- 
factory results. It is the teacher who requires a book, 
methodical in arrangement and filled with explicit direc- 
tions. 


Lovers of rare and standard books, at reduced prices annexed, 
will do well to send to Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass., for their 
Fourth Clearance Catalogue. 
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Discipline.—No. III. 


In touching, heretofore, slightly upon comfort as a 
means of discipline, I by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject, and it is my desire in this article to convey more 
definitely my meaning. Severe military tactics demand 
the most rigid discipline without regard to comfort, but 
such a degree of perfection is acquired only through 
suffering, while it is to be our pleasant duty to preserve 
both discipline avd comfort intact. 

First, then, as the sitting posture fills, by far, the 
greater proportion of the time in schools, the seats and 
desks should be as nearly adapted as may be to bring 
about this “ comfortable” state of things. I venture to 
suggest that the chairs may be much improved in some 
of our primary buildings, at least, and I sincerely hope 
they will be. . I have learned that there is a new inven- 
tion in desks, giving an altogether different altitude to 
the book, thus relieving the student immeasurably, — 
but as our little fellows do, or should do, precious little 
in the direction of study in books, they wlll hardly be 
ordered for us. The chairs, then, are the most import- 
ant ; however, as we are obliged to take things as we find 
them, it becomes our duty to make the best of them, 
and secure all the good we can from the material at 
hand. 

Children can be relieved from undue restraint in a 
variety of ways—taught to sit, stand, or walk properly ; 
it is useless to say that what comes natural to a child is 
the best thing for that child, — for, while it is true of 
much, it is untrue of still more. Some time ago, we 
had a professor in our Boston schools, who, among 
other things, prescribed set rules for the feet, for in- 
stance ; there was a great deal of good in it, but the 
poor little feet could’nt keep still and square according 
to any rule ; in a degree it was beneficial, and far better 
than the many uncouth positions they would be in- 
clined to take, but the comfort was missing if the thing 
was insisted upon as a rude, 

And this brings me to the chairs again. I insist 
upon it, if the seat be comfortable, the feet and limbs 
will be far more likely to assume proper and becoming 
positions. But as we look about us for other items of 
comfort, we shall find that sun, and light, and air, and 
the proper adjustment of each, exert a powerful influence 
in this direction. 

A visitor stepped into my room on one of those 
bright days when the whole earth seems bathed in sun- 
shine, and, as I never, on any pretext, shut out a single 
ray, it naturally fell directly across a bevy of little girls. 
I was anxious to note what effect their next movement 
would have on my visitor, so made no explanation. 
They had been taught to leave the seat of their own 
free will, if they did not like to sit directly in the sun- 
shine, and take any other chair at hand, out of it, — re- 
turning, when it should be again shaded, without com- 
ment on my part. So, then, it was perfectly natural for 
one and another to move to a more comfortable locality, 
which they did, exciting no surprise on the part of the 
other scholars, because it was of almost daily occur- 
rence, but I must say not a little on the part of my 
friend. 

“Are those children at liberty to leave their seats 
without permission ?” he said. 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. 

“ How can you preserve order,” he then inquired, “ if 
you make no restrictions here ?” 

To this query I replied that “ I regarded even /itt/ 
children as possessed of the intelligence which admitted 
of my ‘rusting them in a rational manner, and that I 
found from experience that I could allow this freedom of 
movement without the confidence being misplaced.” 

I have the greatest faith in the beneficent effects of 
the sun, and can almost find excuse for the “ fire-wor- 
shippers,” but I have been pained, too, sometimes to 
see poor little fellows drooping, like so many tender 


flowers, under an amount of sun altogether too intense 
for comfort, to say the least — and a careful thoughtful- 
ness, even in this one particular, will assist you amaz- 
ingly. 

Do not shut out the sun, for you need it as a potent 
physician, which can work marvelous cures ; his pres- 
ence is a blessing few fully comprehend, but, as in 
taking a flower from his too bright rays you do not con- 
demn it to darknsss, so remove a child, at its pleasure, 
from a forced sitting in it, although you still let it flood 
and permeate with brilliancy and beauty each corner 
and crevice of your room. 

Again, I say, let the sun help you, as he assuredly 
will, to govern the little ones, by acting directly on 
their physical necessities, and thus improving disposi- 
tion if nothing more ! 


Music in Primary Schools. 


Children love to sing. Music is almost as natural as 
breathing. It is, in fact, Nature’s method of breathing. 
The child will play and sing until artificial life represses 
the song-ardor, and turns the thoughts and the 
currents of life into new and unnatural channels. 
In the kindergarten great value is attached to this 
child-passion, and the various exercises of the school- 
room and the play-ground are made to accompany 
tunes, time, and rhythm. Miss Noa, in the Xinder- 
garten Messenger for April thus writes concerning Music 
in primary and kindergarten schools : 


“Who does not know how the emotions are waked up, as well 
as moderated by music? English and American educators say, 
‘Suppress the emotions.” We continentals reply, ‘No! develop 
and regulate them.’ Music is a great means for this. Caroline 
Weseneder used for the purpose: 

1. Exercises of the memory, in repeating the words of little 
poems, by which the children prepare the movement plays which 
the poem suggests. The fancy of the child, full of the desire for 
the coming results, eagerly assists the memory. This is not rote- 
learning, but /earning by heart. 

2. Marching and finger exercises. — Exercising the fingers, 
hands, and wrists are of the greatest practical importance. Noth- 
ing marks noble freedom more than the free use of wrists, hands, 
and fingers. The uneducated in body and mind use the whole arm 
with awkward elbow, while the educated slightly move the hand 
from the wrists. Music, accompanying finger exercises, gives 
grace, precision, and force to them, which stands the child in good 
stead afterward for almost any performance. Even by dancing 
masters, the free use of hands and arms is considered as the fore- 
most of all the graces of the drawing-room. 

3- Song.—Of all music, song from his own and companions’ lips, 
delights and attracts the child. The soul plays in song, and 
beauty steals across upon it. In our recollections early songs are 
early homes tous. To play and sing makes the child truly a child ; 
and when we are old, brings us back into childhood’s paradise as 
long as music sounds. 

4. Rhythm, which, whether made by clapping the hands, stamping 
with the feet, striking with the hammer, beating the drum, is life 
to the child! When he is not only allowed but desired to play 
thus, he is supremely pleased. When marching to the melodies 
of their songs, the Weseneder system lets the children emphasize 
the rhythm with various instruments, more or less musical. What 
in the Kindergarten is childs’ play, becomes an instrumental or- 
chestra in the higher classes of the school. 

Art should precede science in education. It develops the whole 
human soul more unconsciously, more harmoniously, and thus we 
obtain as the foundation what is now only the superstructure of 
culture. Of all arts, Music and Drawing are the first in order.” 


School Anecdotes. 


— Fullof newly-fledged dignity I commenced my first 
school in a country district, where the school-house was 
old-fashioned and inconvenient. A _ slab running 
around the room served for benches. My lesson of 
propriety was well learned. Like an orthodox minister 
I was to keep on a long face, no matter what happened. 
A laugh with my pupils was something not to be thought 
of. Alas! forhuman expectations. A mischievous boy 


had propped up a broken end of the slab, and as I seated 
myself near him to render desired assistance, down 
came the bench, and down came I, to the exceeding 
merriment of the whole school. Dignity had fallen to 


the lowest notch, and to this day it has never since 


risen to par value. What could I do but laugh too? 
So I laughed, and if young mischief had expected a 
scene he was mistaken, and my revenge was complete. 


— A young lady, in endeavoring to read of the dowry 
required by King Saul of David, when he wished to 
marry his daughter, read thus: “ The king desireth not 
any dowry ; but a hundred /r&ins of the Philistine, to be 
avenged of the king’s enemies.” This was too much, 
Goliath, as an exponent of the size of the men of that na- 
tion, arose before me, and crowding such a man into a 
firkin seemed such an absurd proceeding that laugh I 
must, and laugh I did, till the blunderer was angry. 


— About the time of the formation of the Repub- 
lican party a little girl read, “ Behold a man gluttonous 
and a wine bibber, a friend of ve-publicans and sinners.” 
This brought a smile to the Democratic side of the 
house, but the old-line Whigs, who had always been ac- 
customed to keeping good company, were not well 
pleased at the classification. 


— An excuse, sent by a mother who had little pa- 
tience with the red-tape system of modern schools, 
read in this wise: “ Miss , please excuse the Lord 
for making Hattie sick.” 

Another invariably said, “ Please excuse Peter for 
being absent from his mother.” The point of the last 
joke lies in the lack of a point of punctuation. 


“THat’s How !”—After a great snow storm, a little 
fellow began to shovel a path through a large snow- 
bank before his grandmother’s door. He had nothing 
but a small shovel to work with. 

“How do you intend to get through that drift?” 
asked a man passing along. 

“ By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully ; “that’s 
how !” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every difficulty 
under the sun. Ifa hard task is before you, stick to it. 


Do not keep thinking how large or hard it is, but go at 
it, and little by little it will grow smaller and smaller 
until it is done.— Selected. 


Opinions of Educators. 


Asher B. Evans, Prin. Lockport(N. Y.) High School.—1 am 
satisfied that it is the freshest and most desirable journal for teach- 
ers who wish to drink from a /iving spring. I have presented its 
chief points of excellence to my teachers, and have obtained the en- 
closed list of ten subscribers. 

A. J. Rickoff, Supt. Cleveland Schools.—The iast number of the 
N. Fournal of Education is the best I have ever seen of any 
educational paper. 

W. T. Harris, Supt. St. Louis Public Schools.—1 have no doubt 
of the eminent success of the paper, and can cordially recommend 
it to teachers, 

Horatio O. Ladd, Prin. NV. H. Stale Normal School.—All\ suc- 
cess to you in your work. The paper grows better every weck. 
Good ! 

H. S. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa—The N. £. Fournal of 
Education is acceptable to all classes of teachers. It is fresh, sharp, 
and progressive. The article by Prof. Tweed on “ Drawing in the 
Common Schools,” in reply to the New York 7ribune’s tirade, is 
worth a year’s subscription, 

Wilson Palmer, Sut. of Public Schools, Ottumwa, Ja.— A prom- 
ising start. It has already found its way into Lowa, and made for 
itself an excellent impression, 

W. E. Wilson, Prin. State Normal School, Peru, Neb.—l 
have never been so much pleased with anything in the line of teach- 
ers’ journal before. I place in the reading room of the school, 
and it is much read. 

S R. Winchell, Principal High School, Milwaukee, Wis.—\ am 
frank to say that I think it is the nearest approach yet made to the 
real needs of our schoolmaster army. The idea of the week/y is the 
great one in this enterprise. 

B. Mallon, Supt. Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga.—Y our journal is 
a welcome visitor, and would be welcome even if it came oftener 
than once a week. I am greatly pleased with it. 

Prof. R. G. Hibbard, Wesleyan University.—1 am greatly in- 
terested in the success of your journal. The numbers already re- 
ceived give promise of a brilliant career. 

C H. Fisher, Member State Board of Ed., R. J.—1 must say 
that you are sending forth the most spicy, vigorous, and instruc- 
tive educational journal in the whole country. 

D. 8. Farnham, Master of Mason School, Newton, Mass.— 
Numbers one and two are worth the cost of the Yourna/ for three 
months. I commend it to all educators and parents. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Written Examinations 


FOR PROMOTION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTA, 
GA., JUNE, 1874; B. MALLON, Supr. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—FIRST GRADE. 
Five Questions—Twenty Credits Each. 


1. Define, and give an example of each of the following : 
A sentence, a simple sentence, a complex sentence, a compound 
sentence, a clause, and a phrase. 
2. Define and give an example of an irregular verb, a passive 
verb, the subjunctive mood, and the perfect tense. 
3. Correct the following sentences, and give reasons : 
Neither the inclination nor the ability were wanting. 
The rose smells sweetly. 
Come quick. 
You will find these sort of apples delicious. 
I will be afraid if it is dark. 
4. Analyze the following sentences : 
The utility of the telegraph is acknowledged. 
My desire is that you may succeed. 
He bought his goods in the cheapest market, and seld them 
where he could get the highest price for them. 
5. Parse the words ta/icized in the following sentence : 
The Zord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care. 


COMPOSITION.—FIRST GRADE. 


1. Write a letter addressed to superintendent, teacher, or parent, 
and speak of your wishes, anxieties, and plans about your school 
and school life,—also of your plans and wishes for the future. 


ARITHMETIC.—FIRST GRADE. 
Five Questions— Twenty Credits Each. 


1. Divide $ of 3 by §, and reduce the answer to a decimal, ex- 
plaining why the value has not been changed by the reduction. 

2. Divide .oo18891 by 3.75, and write the quotient in words. 

3. What will be the amount of principal and interest due on a 
note of $3,500.75 given to-day (June 19, 1874), if paid September 
21, 1875, the rate of interest being 8 per cent? 

4. If 4 men dig a trench 84 feet long and 5 feet wide in 3 days 
of 8 hours each, how many men can dig a trench 420 feet long and 
3 feet wide in 4 days of 9 hours each? By proportion and anal- 
ysis. 

5. A cotton speculator sold a lot of cotton for 5 per cent. less 
than cost, losing thereby $237.50; what was the cost of the cotton ? 


GEOGRAPHY.—SECOND GRADE. 
Four Questions— Twenty-five Credits Each. 


1. Define Peninsula, Plateau, Water-shed, Latitude, Volcano, 
and I}lustrate. 

2. Write a general description of Europe—its mountain and 
river systems, climate, state of civilization, commercial advantages, 
etc., mentioning the several States and their governments. 

3. Write out in detail the geography of England. 

4. Draw map of Africa. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.—FIRST GRADE. 
Five Questions— Twenty Credits Each. 


1. What was the character of the ancient Britons? When did 
the Romans conquer Britain, and how long did they hold posses- 
sion of the country? 

2. Give the dates of the following events: Czesar’s Landing in 
Britain, the Saxon conquest, the Norman conquest, Accession of 
Henry IT., Accession of James I. 

3. Write a brief sketch of the life and times of Alfred the Great. 

4. Give an account of the Norman conquest, and point out some 
of the changes it brought about it England. 

5. Give a brief account of the “ War of the Roses.” 


_— As good almost kill a man as kill a book. Who 
kills a man, kills a reasonable creature—God’s image ; 
but he who destroys a good book, destroys reason itself 
—kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many 
aman lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 


treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.— ¥ohn 
Milton. 


— A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven. 
Sending a badly written letter to a fellow-creature is as 
impudent an act as I know of. Can there be anything 
more unpleasant than to open a letter which at once 
shows that it will require long deciphering? Beside, 
the effect of the letter is gone, if we must spell it. 

any applications for aid, positions, and codperation 
the prejudiced, and even thrown aside, merely because 
they are written so badly. . . . Writing seems to me 
ust like dressing ; we ought to dress well and neat ; 
Ha as we may dress too well, so many a pedantically 
“ee hand show that the writer has thought more of the 
tters than the sense.—Licber’s Reminis. of Niebhur. 


Notes from Correspondents. 


CLINTON, Mass., April 20th, 1875. 
Editor of New England Fournal of Education: 

DEAR SiR :—I have enjoyed reading your JOURNAL very much 
indeed, and I have not only gained a pleasant pastime for an hour, 
but also instruction. My occupation is teaching, and I think your 
paper helps me in various ways. It shows me what others are 
doing, and how they are doing it. It gives me some entirely new 
ideas, and I wish to thank you in my own behalf (and I know I 
speak the minds of others), for the good work you are deing. 

Our schools are graded, and are generally considered good. We 
have, however, more pupils in our schools than the number of 
teachers employed can properly care for: but we hope this will be 
overcome in the future. 

During a few weeks past I have heard a little discussion regard- 
ing the words “ pupil” and “ scholar.” Will you please give me 
your opinion whether they are words meaning one and the same 
thing, or whether scholar refers to one whose education is consid- 
ered complete, while pupil refers to a learner? H. 


The word scholar is from the Lat. scholaris, bélonging 
to a School, from schola, a school. Hence a scholar is 
one who attends school and is under instruction. 

Pupilis from the Lat. pupillus, diminutive of pupus, 
boy, pupa, girl, and means a youth or scholar of either 
sex, under the care of an instructor. 

The word pupil implies care and attention as well as 
instruction, and indicates one who is under the per- 
sonal supervision of an instructor ; hence we speak of 
a bright scholar and an obedient Aufil. 

With this explanation, the term /ufz/ is preferable, 
for common use, inasmuch as it includes, care, disci- 
pline, and instruction. 


GOSHEN, CONN., April 16, 1875. 
Editor of New England Fournal of Education: 

Our teachers of common schools are much interested in the 
study of Geology, and one day a carriage stopped at my house, 
two young ladies coming in to see my collection of minerals. 
They were pleased with the beautiful specimens of iron ore from 
Salisbury, at the northwest corner of our State. With hammers 
in their hands they had been on the top of Ivy Mountain, where 
the United States Coast Survey signal stood. 

We do not know that any observations have been made by a 
regularly educated geologist, on these high lands of Litchfield 
county, but I would call the attention of scholars to some marks 
on the rocks, made by the stones frozen into the glaciers which 
passed in a southeast direction over this part of the country, 
before it was raised up to its present height, and ages before the 
creation of Adam, while the world was being fitted for his home. 
How true it was that “the earth was without form and void.” I 
have been looking for them thirty years, and have at last found 
them ; the difficulty having been that the marks are worn out by 
the rain which has fallen on the rocks for ages; but where they 
have been covered with earth they are as fresh as ever. The 
most remarkable may be seen at the quarry near the Connecticut 
Western Railroad in Norfolk, where the workmen have taken off 
the earth from one to two feet in depth, on about an acre of land, 
laying bare the solid rocks of beautiful granite. Here may be 
seen a great many marks, some long, and some short, cut deep, as 
if a sharp plough had passed a hundred times over the hill, al- 
most perfectly straight, in a direction about S. 40° E. 

On a mountain in Winchester the earth has been taken off for 
a road, and here may be seen twenty-six parallel marks pointing a 
little west of Torringford church. ‘There are three places in the 
northwest part of Goshen where these “glacial scratches” are very 
fine, and we hope in the spring toexaimine them more. Just south 
of the Massachusetts line in Norfolk the marks are visible, although 


exposed to the weather. H. N. 


Sonants and Surds. 
Editor of New England Journal of Education : 

I was much interested in the discussion in your issue of Jan. gth, 
concerning the distinction between surds and whispered sonants. 
[ had been examining the point myself with some care after reading 
Madame Leiler’s remarkable little books, “ The Voice in Singing” 
and “The Voice in Speaking.” My conclusion was that in the 
sonant there is a simultaneous action of the mouth and the glottis, 
while in the surd the action is in the mouth only,—using the term 
mouth to include the lips. Thus, in p/wmped pronounced as one 
syllable, the three final consonants are produced as follows : m is 
the closing of the lips while the vocal chords still sound ; / is an 
interval of silence produced by elevating the -uvula and suddenly 
cutting off the nasal passage, while the tongue prepares for the ¢ 
sound by pressing against the hard palate ; ¢ is the breaking of the 
silence by first opening the lips silently, and then dropping the tip 
of the tongue explosively. In the word plumbed, pronounced as 
one syllable, in a whisper, the glottis closes suddenly when the 
uvula rises for the 4, and opens suddenly, simultaneously with 


breaking the tongue-contact for the a. ; 
I have known phonologists to assert that these words are iden- 


tical in sound with f/umé and plumd But to my analysis these 
latter differ, when carefully pronounced, by omitting the sudden si- 
lence with closed lips, which is the essence of # and 6. That is, in 
saying f/um? carefully, so as to give no f sound, the tongue must 
make the T contact while the m is sounding, and the lips must open 
simultaneously with the cessation of the vocal vibration. In whis- 
pering p/umd, the like action takes place, but the glottis closes 
with the cessation of the m and opens simultaneously with the 
breaking of the ¢ contact. 

So it seems to me; but I wish that Mr. A. Graham Bell could 
find time to give his opinion to the JouRNAL. H. 


East ANDOVER, April 22d, 1875. 
Editor of New England Yournal of Education : 

DEAR SIR :—Please find enclosed three dollars, my subscription 
for the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN. I think very 
highly of it, and think it is destined to do a great work in advanc- 
ing the cause of education. It has bone, muscle, and brain. 

Would it not be well to publish in the JouRNAL where some of 
the aids to teachers might be obtained, with the price? Such as, 
Professor Orcutt’s Manual; New Primary Object-Lessons, by N. 
A. Calkins; Methods of Instruction, by J. P. Wickersham ; etc. 
I would like a copy of each now. I think the publishers of such 
works would do well to deposit them in the hands of superintend- 
ents for sale. I am twenty-five miles from any book-store of note. 
This is a difficulty in most back rural towns. Such works as I 
have named would be very helpful to teachers in preparing for ex- 
amination. A young lady came to me for examination a few days 
since, bringing quite a package of certificates, stating that she had 
taught nine terms. I told her I should expect and require a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary principles of each branch, and a correct 
mode of teaching them. I must begin at the foundation of each. 
What is a letter? A sound!!! After a few questions, none of 
which she could answer, I suspended the examination for a month. 

Yours truly, H. M. 


TE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

ELLSwortH.—The published will of Seth Tisdale makes public 
the fact that among the bequests the sum of $50,000 is set aside to 
be known as the Tisdale Fund, which is “at all times in trust 
for the purpose of assisting needy young persons, of both sexes, in 
obtaining an education such as they may seek, the principal sum to 
be safely invested, and the proceeds or income thereof only to be 
used, the same to be used as follows: — The trustees for the time 
being will, from such income, loan to such persons as aforesaid, as 
they deem worthy, such sums as they may think propér and nec- 
essary, not exceeding three hundred dollars per annum to a single 
individual, for the purpose of aiding them in procuring an educa- 
tion of a collegiate, academical, scientific, or other character, tak- 
ing the responsible receipt of the person to repay the same with- 
out interest when able to do so, no surety or any security to be re- 
quired, and no regard to be had to the age of the party, whether 
under age or not, the honor and integrity of the party accommo- 
dated to be regarded as security sufficient. No part of the princi- 
pal shall be thus appropriated or paid out, but all repayments of 
such loans to be subject to such use as earnings.” 


TA 


LEWISTON.—On the first of April, 1874, there were in Lewiston 
6,279 scholars between the ages of four and twenty-one, an in- 
crease of 553 since the year before. Of these, 2,423 were between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, leaving 3,856 scholars under 
the age of fifteen years. There have been 3,220 scholars in at- 
tendance on the public schools the past year. There are about 
500 children (of school-going ages) under fifteen years of age who 
have not been connected with Lewiston schools the past year. 
The tendency is to a marked increase in the proportion of those 
children who attend over those who do not attend school. 


PORTLAND.—At a special session of the school committee, held 
last Wednesday evening, Mr. Ephraim W. Hunt, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High and Normal School of Boston, but now of 
Reading, was elected superintendent of schools, at a salary of 

2,500. 


CAsTINE.—Miss Ellen M. Stevens, a graduate of the Eastern 
State Normal School, has been appointed assistant in the Roxbury 
(Mass.) High School, at a salary of $1,000. 

Mr. Epiror: In the last JoURNAL OF EDUCATION there are 
notices of the “ State Normal Schools,” and the “ Castine Normal 
School.” Maine has two Normal Schools—the Western State 
Normal Schoo! at Farmington, and the Zastern State Normal 
School at Castine. Each school has a model or practice depart- 
ment. At this time the two institutions have the same number of 
teachers and pupils. TRUSTEE. 


AuBURN.—The cost of the new Auburn Grammar School-house 
was $26,253. In enlarging the school-house at West Auburn 
$2,025 was expended, last year. 

Superintendent of Schools Small, of Auburn, we believe, is to 
resign his position, to accept the office of treasurer of the new 


Lewiston Savings Bank. 


| 
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The highest salary paid last year for school teachers is $1,366— 
to the principal of the HighSchool. The principal of the Grammar 
School received $933 last year. The city paid about $13,000 for 
salary of teachers. The whole cost of schools, including fuel, 


repairs, etc., was $17,609. 


THOMASTON.—Recently Mr. D. J. Starret, teacher in the Maine | ;jcy}tural department. 


Massachuselts. 


Bosron.—The trustees of Boston University and corporation of 


| the State Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass., have recently 
entered into an agreement, by virtue of which the college secures 
an honorable alliance with the university and the university an Ag- 


Boston University has 102 women 


State Prison, delivered a lecture before the Wiscasset Reform | students in its several departments. 


Club. It was based upon facts obtained during his stay in the 


Mr. Justin Winsor, the Superintendent of the Public Library, 


prison, and was very interesting. He made the statement that out |has issued the usual monthly report for March. The use of the 
of 135, convicts 125 were, directly or indirectly, brought there by | several libraries in volumes has been as follows : Bates Hall, 10,- 


the use of intoxicating drink. 


— Twenty students of Lewiston High School have challenged 
an equal number of students of Bates College to meet them in a 
public spelling match. The challenge is accepted by the boys. 

— Mr. G. M. Seiders, formerly principal of Greeley Institute, 
Cumberland, and who is now sub-master in the High School of 
Waltham, Mass., has recently been invited to a position in the 
Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, at a salary of $1,800. 

— Dr. J. H. Hanson, at a reception given to the seniors of the 
Classical Institute, at his residence, at Wateville, on Friday even- 
ning, the 16th inst., was made the recipient of an elegant silver ice 
pitcher and goblets, as a token of regard from the classes of ’75. 

— At the school meeting at Farmington Falls, the school dis- 
trict voted to furnish the school-house for the use of the fall term 
of the free high school, which will be held at that place. 

— The Pembroke High and Grammar schools challenge any 
school in that county to spell against twenty-five scholars selected 
from the former. 

— Mount Desert is to build two new school-houses this season. 


New Hampshire. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, is obliged to give up its 
English and Preparatory departments, for the present, at least, for 
want of funds. The income of its original endownment of $30,- 
000 can be used only to aid young men in preparing for the minis- 
try, and not for the support of a local high school, and therefore 


sons. 
or exchange, have been 1674 volumes and 1252 pamphlets. 
have been a few minor changes in the service of the library during 
the month. 


19th. 
extends only to the High School, in which there is but one session 
daily, from,8 o’clock to 1 o’clock. 


499; Lower Hall, 30,591; East Boston Branch, 9,981; South Bos- 
ton Branch, 12,601; Roxbury Branch, 10,240; Charlestown Dis- 
trict, 9,299; Brighton District, 2,641; Dorchester District, 6,210; 
total, 92,061. 
reached in the Lower Hall was 12,201 during the second week of 
March. The total delivery of books for the month is 92,061, nearly 
19,000 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
reading room conveniences have been availed of by 30,558 per- 


The largest daily average for an entire week yet 
The 


The entries on the accession catalogue, by purchase, gift, 
There 


The committee on licenses are endeavoring to arrange with the 


proprietors of theatres for preventing boys and girls of tender 
years from entering these places of amusement, unless accompa- 
nied by a parent or guardian; and it is proposed to place a police 
officer on duty at each museum and theater to prevent young chil- 
dren from entering. 


The New England Conservatory of Music, in Boston, Dr. Ellery 


Tourjee, director, is the largest in the world, and the Paris Con- 
servatory ranks second. The largest number of pupils in attend- 
ance at Paris at any one time is 551; at the New England, 875. 


LAWRENCE. — Vacation in the schools of one week, from April 
The experiment of having no school on Saturday 


— The Dedham school committee wants $1,000 more than the 


there was but one course open to the trustees.—Congregationalist. h 
From the subordinate courses of Meriden have gone forth hun- ee a voted last Apeil, a school superintendent, and free text 


dreds of teachers hardly inferior to the best Normal graduates. 
Is this supply to be cut off? It will be a serious calamity. 


— The Stoughton school committee has made appointments as 


follows : Grammar School, principal, Willard Allen Esty; assist- 


Years ago old Meriden sent up the best scholars to Dart- 
mouth of any school in the country. Now the college professors — ba 
East School, Miss Mary J. Gannett; West School, Miss S. Ame- 


send their sons to Vermont for their preparation. It is a shame to 
our State. For years the academy has been cramped for funds 


lia Sweet. 


— A representative from Turkey upheld the honor of the Sen- 


Thousands of her graduates are in high positions all over the land lors against the Sophomores, in a spelling-match at Amberst last 


— men and women of honor, influence, wealth. Ten dollars from 
each would set their old alma mater on the high road to success 
Yet though appealed to again and again, not one soul 


again. 
Where is the manhood of the Meriden 


moves to the rescue. 
alumni ? 

Isms are out of place in this paper, but there is a truth to be 
said in this connection. 


Baptists, Methodists, and other denom-|upon the walls of the Athenezum Library. 


week. 


Rhode Island. 


PERSONAL.—A finely executed portrait has been recently hung 
It is a beautiful like- 


inations in the State have come up to their duty in keeping their |ness of the late Miss Mary A. Shaw, a lady who enjoyed the re- 


own special schools fully abreast with the times. 


alists have been often urged in behalf of what is emphatically ‘Aer | of the lasting affection and love of her admiring pupils. 


Congregation- |spect and esteem of a wide circle of friends; a teacher, possessed 


Retain- 


school, set apart by the fathers for the education of ‘heir ministry,]ing a grateful remembrance of the kindness and devotion which 


but have always gone by on the other side. 


It is a disgrace and a|she ever bestowed upon them, they have endeavored to present a 


damage to them which they should not suffer fora single year | visible token of their regard, and have adopted this method as one 


more. 


permitting all to join in the duty of love. 


The portrait is the 


No one knows of these words, or is responsible but the editor of | gift of a large number of Miss Shaw's former pupils, and has 
thiscolumn. For the reasons given—first, the needs of our schools ;|been placed in the Athenzum with the kind permission of the 
second, the honor of a noble school and the credit of its alumni ;| trustees, as the most favorable place for those who desire to see it. 


third, the vital interests of a great denomination, we have spoken, 


The principal of the Rhode Island Normal School, J. C. Gree- 


as we should of New London, or any similar school under like |nough, has been invited to give the annual address at the closing 


circumstances. 
allowed to remain. 


NasHua.—The dedication of the new school building took place 


It will be pitiful indeed if this state of things is|exercises of the New Hampshire Normal School, at Plymouth, on 
May 4th. 


STATE APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR 1875-6. 


Wednesday, the 14th inst. The building, in expense, beauty, and|—For public schools, $90,000. For the support of the Rhode 


convenience is unsurpassed by any educational structure in the 
State. The building is adapted to both the High and Grammar 


Island State Normal School, $10,000. For traveling expenses for 
the pupils of the State Normal School, $1,500. For teachers’ in- 


schools, — was in process of erection but little more than a year, |stitutes, for defraying the expenses of procuring teachers and lec- 
and the total cost was $90,500. The services were such as are|turers, to be holden under the direction of the commissioner of 
usual on such occasions, and were very interesting. Mayor Whit-| public schools, $500. For evening schools, $3,000. For the sup- 
ney presided. The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev.|port of juvenile offenders, sentenced to the Providence Reform 
Messrs. Gorman and Alvord. Excellent music was furnished by the | School, $22,000. 


High School choir. Addresses were made by Mayor Whitney, ex- 
Mayor McKean, Rev. H. D. Kelsey, of the school board, G. C. 


PROVIDENCE.—Meeting of the School Committee.—The annual 


Ramsdell, Esq., W. W. Bailey, Esq., General Stevens, Hon. U. C. meeting of the school committee for organization, was held at the 


Gilman, Dr. Spalding, Hon. Thomas W. Gillis, of Nashua; Hon. 


High School Building, Friday evening, and was called to order by 


Abner J. Phipps, of the Mass. Board of Education ; Superintend- the president, Rev. H. W. Rugg. Most of the newly-elected 
ent Edgerly, Hon. Joseph Kidden, Col. F. W..Parker, and W. W.|™embers of the committee were duly engaged by his honor the 


Tewksbury, of Manchester; Superintendent Allard, of Glouces- mayor. 
and Mrs. Sarah H. Ballou fcr secretary of the committee, and 
they were unanimously elected. 


ter, Mass., formerly superintegdent of Nashua, and others. 


MANCHESTER.—T. W. Worthen, tutor of Mathematics at Dart- 
mouth, has been engaged as assistant in the Manchester High 
School. Salary atthe rate of $1,000. The Excelsior Liter- 
ary Association, composed of printers and members of the High 
School, had a reunion on the 7th inst., after an interval of four- 


teen years. Supt. J. G. Edgerly presided. Interesting addresses 
were made, interspersed 
banquet in the evening. 


Mayor Doyle nominated Rev. H. W. Rugg for president, 


The committee on finance reported several matters of business 


which were disposed of in accordance with their recommendation. 


The committee on vacation schools made their report, recom- 


mending the continuance of said schools, which report was re- 
ceived and ordered to be communicated to the city council with 


by poems, music, etc., and followed by a | the annual report. 
The committee on text-books reported that they had introduced 


Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature into the 
High School, and Goodwin’s Greek Grammar into the Classical 
department of the High School, which report was received. 

The committee on evening schools (in the absence of the chair- 
man) reported verbally that the schools had been very successful. 

The president announced the appointment of the following 
standing committees, and they subsequently organized by the choice 
of chairman and secretary, as stated : 

Executive Committee —H. W. Rugg, chairman ex officio ; Wm. 
gg secretary; Nicholas Van Slyck, James Y. Smith, George 

. Tew. 

Committee on Finance. — Charles Morris Smith, chairman ; 
— Shaw, Jr., secretary; George L. Clarke, Dexter Knight, A. 

uncan Chapin. 

On the High School.— Carlton A. Staples, chairman; a 
Slocum, secretary; David H. Greer, George I. Chace, James G. 
Vose. 

On Vacation Schools.—E. M. Stone, chairman; Gilbert A. Whit- 
temore, secretary; S. S. Sweet, George E. Webster, W. H. King. 

On Evening Schools.—S. S. Parker, chairman; H. A. Howland, 
secretary; W.C. Potter, Hugh Broadley, E. C. Mowry. 

On Text-Books.—A. A. Hatrington, chairman; J. E. Cranston, 
secretary; E. W. Blake, W. D. Hilton, Alfred Metcalf. 

On By-Laws.—Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., chairman; E. A. Smith, 
C. A. Hall, W. B. Beach, E. C. Pierce. 

The following committees were appointed by the members from 
the several wards, confirmed by the general committee, and subse- 
quently organized by the election of chairman and secretary as 
stated: 

Committee on Qualifications —Benjamin F. Clarke, chairman ; 
Edwin A. Smith, secretary ; Charles A. Nichols, George I. Chace, 
Arnold Greene, David H. Greer, Lemuel S. Osler, J. M. Adde- 
man, S. H. Webb, Joseph F. Brown. 

Committee on Drawing and Penmanship.—E. M. Stone, chair- 
man; J. C. Thompson, secretary; J. Lewis Dinman, James E. 
Cranston, Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., Clifton A. Hall, Royal P. Glad- 
ding, H. V. A. Joslin, James Ardern, Edwin Reynolds. 


Committee on Music—Jobhn B. Anthony, chairman; John W. 
Angell, secretary; S. S. Sweet, Carlton A. Staples, Daniel Hen- 
shaw, Ossian Sumner, Wm. S. Johnson, Gilbert A. Phillips, Lewis 
T. Downs, Hugh Broadley. 

The chairmen of the District Committees were announced as 

follows: First district, George L. Clarke; second district, Arnold 
Greene; third district, Daniel Henshaw; fourth district, H. A. 
Howland ; fifth district, Ossian Sumner; sixth district, William Y. 
Potter ; seventh district, Joseph F. Brown. Sub-committees were 
assigned to the care of the different schools, as usual. The secre 
tary was requested to cause to be printed, for the use of the com- 
mittee, the full organization of the committee. 
The chronic question “ What to do with the excess of pupils in 
the High School,” was again discussed, and no conclusion reached. 
It is to be hoped this question will receive a definite solution soon, 
through the action of the city council providing for the erection of 
the contemplated new building for the school. 


WoonsocKET.—The regular quarterly meeting of the school 
committee was held April 12th. Present: Rev. C. J. White, A. 
A. Smith, Amos Sherman, E. Richardson, N. T. Verry. Amos 
Sherman was elected chairman fro /em. The superintendent made 
a brief report, which states that the schools are generally in good 
condition, and embraces a few suggestions which were generally 
adopted. Among several matters it was 

Voted, That Dana’s ig and Mitchell’s Ancient Geography 
be adopted as text books for the High School. 


Voted, That Union District No. 6 be furnished with a map of 
the United States, one of South America, and a small globe. 


Voted, That the superintendent have power to procure not to 
exceed seven globes for the public schools, size from six to twelve 
inches. 

Upon the question of a supply of school books, the superintend- 
ent made a report of the probable number of books necessary for 
the several schools, and a debate ensued relative to the propriety 
of purchasing books by the committees to be supplied to the 
pupils at cost. No action was finally taken on the subject. 

After considerable discussion it was 


Voted, That the superintendent notify parents who send their 
children to schools other than those in the district in which they 
reside, that they are liable to pay tuition for the same, except for 
those who attend the High School. 


SouTH KINGstowNn.—The school committee met for organization 
April 12. Rev. E. F. Watson, and Rev. William H. Kling, 
members elect, were duly engaged, and the committee chose 
Rev. E. F. Watson, chairman, J. G. Perry, clerk, Rev. William 
H. Kling, superintendent. William H. Kling, H. S. Braman, 
and E. S. Watson, were appointed examiners of teachers, the ex- 
aminations to be henceforth conducted in writing and all candi- 
dates to come before a full board. Steps toward the establishment 
of a High School were taken, and W. H. Kling, T. G. Hazard, 
and N. C. Peckham, Jr., were chosen to report upon the matter. 
H. T. Braman and D. B. Rodman were appointed to apportion the 
public money, and J. G. Perry, W. H. Kling, and T. G. Hazard to 
examine the school-houses in districts 3, 5,8, and 19, and report 
whether they ought to be condemned or not. 


ASHAWAY.—We inadvertently omitted the name of Miss Emma 
E. Kenyon as one of the teachers in the graded school in this vil- 
lage. Miss K. has been connected with the school since the or- 
ganization on the graded plan, and her success entitles her to a 
rank among the most successful instructors in this section of the 


State. 
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Connecticut. 


New HaveN.—The annual examination of the High School has 
been in progress during the past three weeks. The graduation ex- 
ercises of the senior class were set down for the evening of April 
20th. The examination of candidates for admission to the High 
School will be completed on Monday, the 26th, and all the schools 
of the city will close the next day, April 27th. The summer term 
will begin on Wednesday, May 6th. 

Miss Elizabeth Cooper, who ‘resigned a year ago, has been re- 
appointed to fill the vaeancy made by the resignation of Mrs. Bid- 
die, for the remainder of the school year, which ends July 3d. 

PRESIDENT PORTER, of Yale College, recently gave the follow- 
ing laconic advice to the students in the course of an extended ad- 
dress: “ Don’t drink. Don’t chew. Don’t smoke. Don’t swear. 
Don’t deceive. Don’t read novels. Don’t marry until you can 
support a wife. Be earnest. Be self-reliant. Be generous. Be 
civil. Read the papers. Advertise your business. Make money, 
and do good with it. Love God and your fellow-men.” 


MIDDLETOWN. — As is common in Connecticut, the city and 
town organizations are distinct, the city embracing only the more 
thickly settled portion of the town. The city is mostly included 
in one school-district, formed by an act of the Legislature in 1839, 
which consolidated four previously existing districts and incorpo- 
rated themas “ The City and School Society of Middletown.” This 
“school society” in 1857 accepted the provisions of the act of the 
preceding year, and took its present name of “The Middletown 
City School District.” As far as relates to school affairs the dis- 
trict is an independent corporation, voting appropriations and 
taxes and electing its board of education, to which the control and 
supervision of the schools are committed. 

The Central School embraces the senior department, or High 
School, and a portion of the junior, intermediate, and primary de- 
partments. ‘The Johnson School building contains six rooms. 
This is anew house, having been occupied but about two years. 
Drawing and singing are regularly taught by special instructors. 
In the senior department pupils who desire it are fitted for college. 
A commercial course has recently been established in this depart- 
ment, a competent instructor devoting his entire time to business 
studies and penmanship. A free evening school was opened in 
November last, for the instruction of young men and boys above 
sixteen years of age who cannot attend the day schools. The at- 
tendance, good order, and interest in this school have more than 


equaled the anticipations of those interested in its establishment. 
H. E. S. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN NORWICH.—The first thought on as- 
sembling in the spacious hall of the Free Academy on Thursday 
evening, was of Governor Buckingham, who had so large a hand 
in establishing the institution, and who is greatly missed, not only 
in business interests but in all others, religious, philanthropic, and 
educational. The attendance at the opening exercises was very 
large. Punctually at 7:30 o’clock the meeting was called to order 
by Secretary Northrop, and prayer was offered by Professor Bod- 
well. Professor Butterfield then introduced a class of juveniles of 
both sexes from the Broadway school, thirty or forty in number, 
who sang in a way to call forth expressions of high commendation. 
The remainder of the session was occupied by Dr. Northrop, who 
gave his very instructive and valuable lecture on “ The New Edu- 
cational Movements in Europe, their Causes and their Lessons for 
us.” The lecture was rich in well selected facts, statistical and 
others, proving how indispensable is-popular education. to the 
good morals and thrift of a nation. The secretary stated that 
whereas, previous to the inauguration of the common school sys- 
tem in England, pauperism had been steadily and frightfully on 
the increase, since that time it has steadily diminished. Four im- 
portant particulars were referred to in which we may profit by fol- 
lowing the educational plans of European States, especially giving 
far greater prominence to the mother-tongue and to drawing in our 
public schools. 

Friday morning at 9.00 o’clock, Professor Tenney, of Williams 
College, was introduced, and lectured on Natural History—how 
the divisions of the animal kingdom may be taught in our schools. 
Professor Bodwell followed on Vocal Culture. Mr. Northrop lec- 
tured on Language Exercises, as taught in the schools of Germany, 
and the morning session was closed by the singing of the children 
—illustrating the methods and results of teaching music by note. 

The afternoon session opened with a short exercise in criticism. 
The Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Providence, lectured on Arithmetic; 
Professor Tenney, on Physical Geography, and the secretary on 
the Kindergarten system, with the apparatus used in the Kinder- 
garten schools of Germany ; what features of the system it is prac- 
pe to put into our schools. Secretary Northrop held his first 
State teachers’ institute in this city eight years ago, and continued 
it through a whole week. 
win = foe opened on Friday evening with an increased at- 
oie oe teachers from abroad. Professor Tenney gave an ex- 
Noam 7 interesting and valuable lecture on the Coal-fields of 
cal ae illustrated by large and beautiful charts. Pro- 
heal Well followed with a lecture on Education in Eng- 
je Feo in that country. He also referred to some import- 
tives $0 thet English schools, especially in the great attention 

r own history and the mother tongue in the earlier 


» Showing the close connections between ignorance, pov-| 8 


stages of education; and spoke in terms of high commendation of 
Colonel Higgins’s History of the United States, for children. 

On Saturday morning Professor Tenney gave another of his 
valuable lectures on our far West and Salt Lake City. Secretary 
Northrop gave a very valuable talk for teachers, on Language Ex- 
ercises. The Hon. E. A. Apgar, Superintendent of Schools in 
New Jersey, lectured on Botany, and closed the morning session. 
Prof. I N. Carleton, principal of the State Normal School, lec- 
tured on School Hygiene; Mr. Apgar on Map Drawing; and the 
Secretary of the Board on School Incentives. Thus closed an in- 
teresting series of meetings. The attendance of teachers was 
large—170; many citizens were present, and the interest was sus- 
tained throughout. Teachers attach great value to these State in- 
stitutes, under the direction of Secretary Northrop; they are 
known to be of a high order when compared with similar meetings 
iu other States, and no one who will be at the pains to inform him- 
self, can have any doubt that the expenditure of money involved 
brings a large return in the improvement of our common schools. 

It is needless to say that the hospitalities of this charming city 
have been abounding. The institution in whose spacious hall the 
meetings have been held is a thing of which Norwich may well be 
proud. About fifteen years ago, in response to appeals from Rev. 
Dr. Gulliver, then much-loved pastor of one of our city churches, 
the citizens erected this noble building, on their finest avenue, and 
with characteristic munificence added to it an endowment of $8o,- 
000, making it a free academy for their children. Its advantages 
are of the highest order. It has accommodations for 130 pupils, 
and nearly that number are in attendance at the present time, 
Pupils from abroad are admitted on payment of $10 a quarter. 


HADDAM.—The spring term of Brainerd Academy was an- 


nounced to begin on April 6th. The prospects of this institution 
are improving under a liberal management which, with the efficient 
principal, make it worthy of a general patronage. The Valley 
Railroad company make very generous deductions for those along 
the line of the road who may wish to attend and board at home. 
The arrival and departure of trains is at very accommodating 
times for full school-hour attendance. 


Minnesota. 


REv. D. Burt, of Winona, has been appointed by the governor 
State superintendent of publicinstruction. Al! who are acquainted 
with Mr. Burt personally, and are familiar with his valuable labors 
in behalf of the cause of popular education, regard this as a cap- 
ita! appointment. It is one of those rare cases in which a man 
has been chosen for a public office simply and solely for the reason 
that he is admirably fitted to discharge the important duties of 
that office, without regard to political influence, outside pressure, 
or the use of any of those questionable means by which offices 
are too often obtained by corrupt and designing men. 

Mr. Burt is a native of Massachusetts, where he passed through 
a full collegiate course, both scientific and classical, graduating 
with the highest honors. With the clerical profession in view he 
also. graduated at the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. It 
was, however, ordered that his life work should be largely educa- 
tional. At the age of nineteen he began to teach school, and has 
devoted his life to the various departments of educational work, 
from the district school to general supervision. We can but con- 
gratulate the State on the possession of a man so well fitted for 
the work of State supervision. 


Colleges. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Spring term opened Thursday morning, the 15th inst., with 
an unusually full attendance. Students were no more prompt in 
their return to college under the old system of subtracting demer- 
its from standing in scholarship. This term, though the shortest 
of the year, being only ten weeks in length, generally witnesses an 
increase of life in all the departments of college work, mental 
and athletic. As soon as winter takes his final departure, 
the date of which event we are unable at present to announce, the 
geological class, with all those interested in scientific research, will 
begin to take short trips to some of the interesting localities which 
abound in this valley. None of our Eastern colleges are better 
situated than Wesleyan for this practical application of the win- 
ter’s theorizing. Quite an extensive excursion to Mt. Holyoke is 
planned for the last of next month. 

The university crew and the various class-crews have been 
training in the gymnasium during the winter, and are now begin- 
ning active work on the river. The crew selected for Saratoga are 
as follows: Downs and Fort, ’75; Whitney, ’76; Marsh, 77; 
Jack and Rodgers, ’78. The Spring regatta between the class 
crews will take place in a few weeks, together with the foot races 
for the Osborne prizes. 

The spelling-match fever has hardly reached the college as yet, 
but a “spell” is announced at the Methodist church, in which most 
of the faculty and some of the students take part. . he 
first proof-sheets of Dr. Cummings’ new edition of Butler’s Anal- 
y are now out. The Seniors are enjoying a course of 
Law study, consisting of International Law and Civil Govern- 
ment. . Four Seniors entered upon their clerical duties at 
the late sessions of the Methodist conferences, but a large propor- 


tion of the class has other callings in view. T. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

About one-half of the students are away for the recess. 
McGregor, a recent graduate of the Agricultural department, has 
entered the Medical School, preparatory to the study of Dentistry. 
Another “ farmer’s son weaned from farming.” Of the eleven Ag- 
gies who graduated on the 14th inst., two intend to make farming 
their business, the remaining nine are divided among the different 
professions. There was considerable excitement in col- 
lege on Wednesday, caused by a Freshman wearing “a hat” into 
chapel, the Sophomores considering it as a challenge to “ go for it,” 
which they did, in earnest—the first rush of the season. The fac- 
ulty carried off most of the hat, which will be kept for mementoes. 
The terms of settlement were that the two classes should sign a 
paper, binding them to do no more hat or cane rushing during the 
remainder of their college course. The Sophomores have come to 
terms, but the Freshmen are still considering the matter. 
Wednesday evening Judge Crosby, class of ’20, of Lowell, Mass., 
gave a lecture in college chapel, on “ The History of Dartmouth” 


from the foundation to the time of his graduation, 1820. He was 
personally acquainted with some member of every class which 
preceded him; he made his lecture very interesting as well as in- 
structive. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The Juniors are fortunate enough to have Professor Seelye this 
term. The faculty have made a few changes in the rank- 
ing system. Church service in the afternoon is to be held 
hereafter at a quarter to five instead of quarter past three, as was 
the custom, and there is to be no Sunday evening meeting as for- 
merly. Thursday and Saturday evening meetings are to commence 
at half after seven. The Seniors have no compulsory 
“ gym” exercise. Smith’s Female College, across the river 
at Northampton, is to open in September, 1875. Amherst will 
probably lose some of its interest in South Hadley. The 
Seniors are having Dr. Hitchcock in Geology, instead of Professor 
Emerson, who is south on account of ill hea!:h. The doctor is to 
mike it interesting by having weekly excursions in search of knowl- 
edge, rocks, and so forth. Ambherst is peculiarly favorably situ- 
ated for studying, in a practical manner, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Botany. The valley of the Connecticut is rich in geological and 
mineralogical specimens, while the hills and valleys afford almost 
every species of the vegetable world of New England produces. 
Also there is the largest and best collection of Ichnites: the Hitch- 
cock Ichnological Museum, in which there are 20,000 specimens, the 
largest of which is the Otezoum moodi, or giant frog; there isa large 
Botanical museum ; and, lastly, Professor Shepard’s Mineralogical 
cabinet, the largest and most valuable in this country. ° 
The Massachusetts Central Railroad is not to be of much advan- 
tage to the students after all, since it will not pass within a half 
mile of the college as was agreed. Only about one-fifth 
of the Amherst students use tobacco. It is well, under 
the cover of the new law, to sleep awhile on Sabbath afternoon, 
but it is better not to prolong the nap too far, especially if one 
presides at the afternoon service. President Stearns 
preached last Sunday at Lexington. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, 

A writer in the Harvard Advocate suggests the importance of 
rifle shooting as a noble college sport, and cites the contests of the 
English universities as an illustration of the interest of such inter- 
collegiate matches. As this sport involves truly scientific prin- 
ciples, and has a direct relation to strength of morals and nerve, we 
shall agree with Forest and Stream that the men who run the fast- 
est, jump the highest, and pull the best oar in the boat-race are 
sure to make the best shots. 

HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL.—A subscription has been set on 
foot among the alumni and other friends of Harvard, for two pur- 
poses: 1, to complete the sum necessary to build the auditorium 
or theater; 2, to complete the details of the hall, and to lessen the 
debt of the students’ dining hall association, by paying a part of 
that incurred in fitting the building for “commons.” There is now 
on hand the fund left by the late Charles Sanders, to build the the- 
ater; but in order to avail of the present low prices of labor and 
material, an additional sum of $13,000 is needed. The students’ 
commons are in the great dining hall, where five hundred young 
men daily assemble. The saving in cost thus effected enables 
many of the poorer students to complete their college course. 
The association is, however, hampered by a debt incurred in put- 
ting up the necessary fixtures. To pay off a portion of this debt, 
and to complete some needed details of the hall, would require 


about $17,000. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
It is confirmed that General Howard’s resignation of the presi- 
dency of Howard University has been accepted. 
Prof. G. W. Atherton of Rutgers College, has been tendered 
the presidency of Howard University, Washington. Professor 
Atherton is a gentleman of great executive ability, and he ‘would 
be a most valuable acquisition to that institution. 


— Rev. Dr. Bugbee, who for some years has been president of 
the Wesleyan College in Cincinnati, has been chosen president of 
Alleghany College, at Meadville, Penn. He will accept the new 
position. 

— Henry C. Sheldon, B.D., a graduate of Yale College, and of 


the School of Theology of Boston University, has been elected 
aasistant-professor of Historical Theology in the latter institution. 


| | 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Parties about to build school-houses would 
do well to consult J. W. Smith, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in regard to ventilation. See his advt. 


Mr B T. Wells, our neighbor, occupying the 
tore under us, will be found one of the most re- 
liable seedsmen in Boston. His stock of utensils 
and ornamental goods for the lawn and the flower- 
garden will be found large and of the best class. 


The man of all men known to the teachers 
of Boston is J. L. Hammett, of Brattle street. His 


100 geographies advertised this week will be of |~ 


interest to every teacher. 


Brewster & Knowlton, on Arch street, have 
ne Zodlogical and Mineralogical collections. 
Teachers and others interested in scientific mat- 
ters would do well to take a look at their museum. 


Artists will find everything they need in 
the way of material at A. A. Walker & Co.’s 354 
Washington street. 


Fifty visiting cards for 25 cents is marvel- 
ously cheap. W.C. Cannon furnishes them, and 
gives the best satisfaction every time. 


The advertisement of Silver Carols, the 
new day-school singing book, published by W. W. 
Whitney, Toledo, appears on another column. 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 


‘“*T can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which | am acquainted. If 1 were 
teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 


Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


A CoLtection oF Soncs 


APPY HOUR a fer Schools. Academies and 


the Home Circie. By Howarp Kincspury and A. A 
Gracey, authors of ** Happy Voices,’’ &c. 
* The best collection of Songs for secular Schools.” 
“* The best Words and the best Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 cents per copy. 
ABMINA VWALENSIA: 

A new Collection of College Songs and Music. VERY 
POPULAR. New Edition Price by mail, 1.75. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 

758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pleasure in announcing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have organized, in our own workshop, a 
department for the manufacture 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 


Orders will now be taken in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 
ment, and we give the assurance that no pains shall be spared 
to have them executed promptly and in a satisfactory man- 
ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 
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BEST SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported 
materials, at retail, at fair prices, by the manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


7 All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 


THE 


Brotuers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for or exchange. 
Catalogues on icati 6 


"MINERALS, FOSSILS, 


ATURAL HISTORY STORE, No. 18 Arch St., 

near by Office of the New England Jour. of Education. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 
ogists, and Bo yo in Minerals, Shell ils, Bird-Skins, 
| axidermis supplies, Objects of Natural History, etc. 
Colleges, Schools! and Teacher: supplied. 4d 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
_ Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. _ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. : 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard. LL.D. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. Ww. STRONG, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


TAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. cata- 
L logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. 
OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faeulties. J. M. ‘LanGston, LL. D., acting-Pres’t. 


LLINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. StuRTEVANT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

Champaign, 1ll. J. M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
[ows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 

address the President, gzorGe F. Macoun, D.D. 


LAFAzEtrIE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWS. _ 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
+ LEGE. W. S. CLarK, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, III. 
fF or particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H 
Bannister, DD. Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A. M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H.-F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. for 

catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 

Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has: the following 
Departinents organized: 
Coll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—!". Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


“ 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, {or both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. MAGILL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WeLiine, LL D., Pres’t. a 
RINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. 

* logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


For cata- 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. Minkr, Pres t. Address Prot. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’} College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
—~_Tavtor, D.D., Prest._ Medical, Coll.. and Prep. Depts. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


i 


Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stiite, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of >cience. 


Wri COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. _ 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoserpH Cumminas, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 

COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,.— Law D 
Columbia College. For circulars address 

DwiGurt, 8 Great Jones street, N.Y. 


NION UNIVERSITY—Law ©chool at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
" For information address Dr. J.V LawsinG, Albany, N.Y. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, Secretary, 
INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, 0. For circulars and information, address 
J. A. Tuacune, Sac y, cs. and Longworth Ste._ 
CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
>pring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. S. 
Newton, M.D., 137 West-47th street, N.Y. 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Frrz, ‘Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y 
NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C1. Panpas, 426 East 26th st. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia, 


YALE COLLEGE, — Medical Department. 
Prof. C. A. Linpstay, New Haven, Conn, 


stment of 
rof. T. W. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Address Prof. J. A. BrnTon. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. STALEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SamuEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Bost~n, Mass. 16 2z 


— | Pennsylvania, 


Special Educational Notices. 


‘|WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is even in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
course of Lectures, 


ills, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
ractical demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are free to all the matriculates. 
Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
17g North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal terms, to persons of all de- 
nominations, and the next term will begin September 30. 
Information in regard to admission and pecuniary aid, wil] 
be sent on application to Prof. OLiveR STEARNS, D.D., o. 
Prof. E. J. Younc, Cambridge, Mass. 16 


PAEDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T, Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
*__all Schools of Science. A. Cotsn, 1,267, B’dway, N.¥._ 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College Address Prof. G J Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
Gono. OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 

mation address Dr. C, F. (HANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W ABEEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Burbank, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
"_Address Prof Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For.catalogue address L. H. BuGper, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 

N.J._For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxaty,Ph.D. 
INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalague Address Prof. H 

. GREENE, Principal. 15 

AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 

¢ Sister Eprru, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram ORcUTT, A.M., Principal. _ 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Adams ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 

Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W.S. Smitn, Cazenovia, N. 


CBAUNCY -HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, 


usiness, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 1 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Berkshire County, Mass. 


Every facility for thorough College education. 
given annually to aid indigent students. 
ext examination for entrance, July 5 and 6. 


For catalogues or additional information apply to the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 
Williamstown, Mass., March 1, 1875. 12 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. ‘The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. ‘The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1*75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen). Chem. 
and Toxicol. S.G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation v3 $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


F 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General yen 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. * ivil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; Tie 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. tf ersons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals. is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 


a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. | For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
x gh_J — C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. ‘ 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Willi n, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For RHODE ISLAND 


catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(GREEN ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both: sexes for any college. First-class Musica] 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaKEs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 

UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

‘Thorough prepennee given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y 


+ MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 9 


tablis 1864. thoroughly reliable lege—prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A. Mark- 
HAM, Principal. 

MYstic VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parenta’ 
care and thorough instruction. . Address Captain J. K 
Bucktyn, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 

Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. aes _5 3m 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 
W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and E.ocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PrrerstLsa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 


mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. —15 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of stdy two years. 
A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the ublic schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P M 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti 
mates and designs furnished. Orders receive 
prompt attention, 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 NassawStreet, NEW YOR 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins av 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work~ 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs Prana ed. Orders by mail promptly attended to, 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


opens in ae Address the President, J. F 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 
pAciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year in and closes in May. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
| School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
| College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Kev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
| College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
_ | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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NEW ENGLAND 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


)s/ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 
‘Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection ts complete and is perfect in 
ery respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
fave these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
‘ull be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward's 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 
HAMPION PAPER CUTTER FOR SALE.— 
Used only two months. Manufacturer’s price, $300. 
Will be sold at a bargain. Address Publisher of this paper. 
TOR SALE.—800 Ibs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and book 
“Chases.” Inquire at this Office. 17 


R SALE.—A \ong-established BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. About eight miles 
om the centre of a Terms easy. For partic- 
ulars, address ‘‘ AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 811 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. es 7d 
LTO AFII !!—A College graduate who has a 
ood practical acquaintance with Spat, nad a fair 
reading knowledge of German, would willing to give 
private instruction or to a¢cept a position upon a newspaper 
or in some institution. References satisfactory, and corres- 
pondence invited. Address P. H. P., at this Office. 17¢ 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., ti Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
‘ORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, On1gNTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLAvic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 

on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei k Trade, will we to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


MITCHELL’S 


New Outline Maps 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


100 SETS just received (with more soon to arrive), 
y which will be sold, for sixty days, at special rates 
to suit the times. 


_ Seven Maps in a set. Send for descriptive circular. Now 
is the time for every School in the United States to secure 
Goop Maps at low prices. 


Address J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., BOSTON, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
MAPS, CHARTS, and all Schoo! Supplies. 17 


A NEW ATTRACTION! 
TEACHERS SUITED AT LAST! 


SILVER CAROLS, 


The King of School Singing Books, 
HAS PROVED A SUCCESS. 


BY W. A. OGDEN AND J, H. LESLIE. 


The Best, Handsomest, and Most Practical Music 
Book for Day Schools ever written ; Suited 
Sor Every Occasion in School. 

It Contains 160 Pages. 
A Theoretical Department, short, simple, and practical. 


A collection of Songs for general use in the Sch 
ong and Chorus Department of Sparkling Melodi 
for special occasions, and the home ge 


of Rounds, cheerful and entertaining. 


t departments, making it the BEST SINGING 
BOOK for 1 Schools, Sitiging Classes, and the Home, 
W. W. WHITNEY, Pvusuisuer, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Price 50 cents per copy; $5.00 per dozen. The style 


and will speak for itself. Specimen 


ever publish 


copi 
ples sent 17 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Ch rches, 
Sabbath School 
etc., twenty varieties. or ends 
oa, an anes given for Work delivered at 
sfaction rant 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price’ 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following 

M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. BUEHNE 
¢ DEWAR, Building Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 
Office at the 


CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


17 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates 1n schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, 


BACH 

No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking suriaces, $ .30 

6%x9% two “ “ 40 

6, 644 x9% “ six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1m stiff covers 
and muslin. 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receip! 
of half the price printed above. 


For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES, 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ REQUISITES, 
GARDEN FURNITURE, and Decorations, 
IN VARIETY. 
A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 
Greenhouse productions. For sale by 


BENJ. T. WELLS, 
18S Mawley Street (formerly No. 3), 
14 BOSTON, MASS. 


75 CENTS 
WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Japan, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

aylor. 

{8} The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vienna. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 
fro Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by George W. Eliot, A.B. 
(13) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 
{r4 Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
15) Educational Psychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
rintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De-+ 
housie Gazette. 
(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M D. 
(1:8) Influence of Geological Chan on the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S. 
(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 
f20} The Antenne of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 
21) The Circle Squared, by Prof. Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich University. 
(22) College Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 


en, A.M. 
fas Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
24) Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 


The above articleshave recently appeared in 7he College 
Courant. ‘The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address CoLLeGR Courant, care Frank 
Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.’’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass 


MDEN 
Maiden Lane. = 


RAM SOR 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211 and 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Largest Manufacturer in America of Best 
School Furniture! 


Patent Triumph Desks, 

500,000 in daily use. 
Strong, Compact, 

Healthful, Elegant, 
Unequaled. 

For Church, Hall, or 
Lecture Room fittings, 
or Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Apparatus, &c. 
Send for illus- 

trated Catalogue. 


Teachers’ Bibles. 


We have imported from London the sheets of the Bible on 
best paper, in three sizes of type, namely: Ruby, Nompareil, 
and Minion, and have issued a Bible containing more that a 
Teacher needs for reference in preparing a lesson, or for use 
in the class, than any other edition sold. 


It has the TEXT from the best English plates. 
Marginal References and Readings. 


Twelve of the best Bible Maps. 
Chronological Chart of the Genealogy of Christ. 
Index of the first lines of the Psalms. 


Bible Text-Book, or Index, 207 pages. 


Chron. Index of Persons, Places, and Events. 
Chart of the Lives of the Patriarchs. 


Table of Hebrew Festivals. 


Agents ted. 
E. B. BRIDGMAN, Acent, 
157 Washington St., corner Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Misfit Carpets! 


112 Fulton St., New York, 
SIDE ENTRANCE. 

Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A th} ublished at NORWICH UNIVER- 
SITY. to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. 1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 


Address Prof. Cuas. Dots, Northfield, Vt. 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, | 


Table showing Physical Features of Palestine. 
Table of the Names and Titles of Christ. 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures. 
Tables of Prophecies and Allusions to Christ. 


Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels. 

We bind these Books in our own establishment in elegant 
Turkey Morocco, and also in Levant with kid lining, and 
sell them at prices ranging from 


$4.00 to $10.00, 


| according to binding; all THRE« kinds of type selliug at the 


same rate. The above prices are net, without 
Sample pages sent upon application. 
Address 


R. F. CUMMINGS, Agent, 


23 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
New England Branch American Tract Society. 16 


The Celebrated 


SILICATE 


LATES. 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


| "Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (50) CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles tor lead and slate pencil The standard school sizer 
are about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively YSED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Kdncation 


New York, Philadelphia, 

Leadin »%k Stores and 

Stationerskeepthem 

N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
free, Sample to 


NEWcENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s ader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ea- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


ADJUSTABL 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘TRADE Mark, Joseph Gillott’s,) name 


Warranted. Dedignating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


A Book for I Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railwa 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 
ithas uniquely eonnected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
th from A. D. 1 tO A. D. 3000. 

‘Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address Co1- 
Courant, care Frank Chatheld, 


Ht 


| 
| 
OF BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
| | 
| 
s 
EGHELVING, 
| ICAL TENT) 
57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.N.Y. 
= 
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NEW ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important ae have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 

ems. with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 

priate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on 
Locutitens has been added with tables to tour places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects. n 
two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS ae 
used wholly or m part m the public schoois of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, B ord, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth. 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg. Adams, Paimer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington. Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester. 
Weymouth, Maribore, and a very large wumber of cies and 
towns throushout New England, and extensively West. be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Single copies 91 any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price. 

Libera] terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


NOW READY: 


THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Ninth Edition. 


Edited by PROF. T. 8. BAYNES, LL.D., of the 
University of St. Andrews. 


Vol. I. of the Ninth Edition of this work is now ready ; 
the other volumes will follow at the rate of three per year. 
They will be of quarto size, averaging ¥oo to goo pages each, 
a on type carefully selected for the purpose, and will 

illustrated by many engravings on wood and steel. 
Twenty-one volumes will complete the work. Price, per 
vol., in cloth, $9.00; in half Russia, $11.00. 
_ The progress of knowledge in the various departments of 
inquiry, since the issue of the Eighth Edition, has been so 
marked and important as to necessitate a thorough recon- 
struction of this Encyclopedia; and more than half of the 
matter in this Ninth Edition, is, therefore, entirely new. 
While the additions have been thus large and notable, the 
available matter in the Eighth Edition has been carefully 
revised and adapted to the present state of learning; and 
the work, as a whole, may be said to present the latest 
knowledge on the subjects of which it treats. 

_In the preparation of this edition, the editor has called to 
his aid many of the ablest writers of the day; among whom 
are Professor Huxley, Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, Alfred R. 
Wallace, Edward B. Tylor, author of * Primitive Culture,” 
Ww. G. pagers Richard A. Proctor, F. Max Mueller, Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, St. George Mivart, 
Principal Tulloch, James Glaisher, and many others. 

It has been the purpose of the publishers and editors to 
make this Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittannica a Dic- 
TIONARY OF SCIENCE AND Arts, a Copious ABSTRACT OF 
LiTeRATURE AND PurLosopuy, and a Book or Universac 
REFERENCE ; and to this end they have spared no pains or 
expense. The work will constitute a Library m itself; and 
the distribution of its cost through seven years will render its 
acquisition easy to all classes. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
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UNRIVALED. 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of 
sieuaten, and should be in 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove 5 blessing 


to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all sd 
mail. Address N. ¥. BIRD S' RE,9 Bowdoin 
uare, Boston, Mass. 17m 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED. 


MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address, during the month 
of April, O. K. GERRISH, Geneva, N.Y. ; after that, at 
No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 15 


Agents Wanted for Dr, March's Great Wo k, 
“OUR FATHER’S HOUSE,” 


With its riches and beauties, its Blooming flowers, Singing 
birds, Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred 
mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Blazing heav- 
ens, and countless beings in millions of worlds. We want a 
live young man or lady in each town and county. Good pay. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 


13 P,. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 518 Arch St., Phila. 


LucRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
ployment. Professional men having leisure wil} do spendidly. 
Please investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted 
For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all purposes of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in_new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 

ie -A few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTS. 0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 
LYMAN'S 


Historical Chart. | 


This Book presents a CompLete OuTttne History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of al] Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque Fixes Aersmanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. ‘The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘* History made 
easy.”” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


READ AND PONDER! 
$2.00 » $5.00 


PER DAY 
Made canvassing for our Business Stamps, Card and Linen 


Markers. They sell at sight. Wanted, Male and Female 
Agents. Send stamp for circular. 


PLAISTED & FARWELL, 
Rooms 4 and &. 3 School Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fashionable Cards, | 


A Beautiful Card "Case, holding 50 HKlegant 
Visiting Cards, with your Name neatly printed 
on each Card, by mall, free of postage, 50 cts. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


men Book, Price List, New Designs, with more 
than fifty styles of Printing and Engraving.— 
Also one of our beautiful CARD-CASES. Price 
of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
Send your orders to 
' A. 8. MASON & CO., 


4b No. 73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Agents’ outfit, which includes Speci- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Issued: 


Social Science 


AND 


National Economy. 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 
Professor of Social Science in University of Pennsylvania. 


12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50 


ConTENTs :—Definition and History of the Science.—De- 
velopment of Society. —The Nation.—Wealth and Nature.— 
Science and Economy of Population.— National Economy 
of Land.—National Economy of Labor.—Science and Econ- 
omy of Money.— National Economy of Finance and ‘Tax- 
ation.— Science and Economy of Commerce.— Science and 
Economy of Manufactures.—The Theory and the Practice. 
—Science and Economy of Intelligence and Education. 

A very able and comprehensive work by a rising econo- 


mist. The only work of the kind suitable for a text-book. 


ELEMENTARY PHILOSOPHY. 


PART I.: Being the Science of Reasoning, and the Art of 
Correet Reasoning according to Science; or 


LOGIC 


Critically Treated and Applied. With a chapter on the 
DIVISION AND DEFINITION OF SCLENCES. 
By James M. Witicox, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, extra, 75 c. 
This volume is on a critical and analytical plan, different 

from other works on the subject; and the chapter on the 

‘* Division and Definition of Sciences’? covers ground that 

is not done by anything else in the anguage. 


The Comprehensive Speaker. 


With Notes. By Henry T. Coates. Crown 8vo, 672 pp. 

Bound with unusual strength. $1.75. 

The selections in this Speaker are all fresh, and printed 
with great care from the originals, so that the punctuation 
and readings should be correct. It is used in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Public Schools of Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Del., Haverford College, and many other 
institutions. 


Copies sent postpaid to Teachers for examination 
with a view to introduction on receipt of half the 


above prices. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
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Warrington’s Manual. 


A MANUAL 


For the Information of Officers and Members of 
Legislatures, Conventions, Societies, Corpo- 
rations, Orders, etc., in the Practical Gov- 
erning and Membership of all such 
Bodies, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Law and Practice in 
the United States. 


By WILLIAM S. ROBINSON, 
“ Warrington,” 


Clerk of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
from 1862 to 1873. 


Cloth. 


“* Tt is full of just such information as members and officers 
require. As a Manual it wiil be generally adopted.’’—J. 
umes. 

‘The Manual is concise, logical, and consistent in its dis- 
cussions of the manner of proceeding, and can be easily un- 
derstood. . . . So much of parliamentary Jaw as it contains, 
it is almost essential for every American to understand ’’— 
Boston Advertiser. 

** A really valuable and a really reliable little volume. . 
The author’s experience makes him an authority, and his 
keen judgment makes him write in a clear, open, and exact 
style, impossible to be misunderstood.” —BSoston Traveller. 

“It is, in many respects, superior to anything of the kind 
yet published.” —Ha+ t/ord Post. 


S@ For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41—45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


16 mo. 75 cents. 


JUST BEADY. 


10 000 GOOD BOOKS at enormously reduced 
’ prices,—30 to 60 per cent. from Publish- 


ers’ rates. Catalogue sent free to any address. 


for first choice of these great bargains write at 


once to ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Wash- 
ington 


St., opposite ‘‘ Old South,”” BOSTON. 


Sent, post paid, on re- 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


Teachers’ Exchange 
(GaF~ This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions psc oe ties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 
ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
positivn as Principal of a High cho]. He has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high schoul; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a po-iiion likely to 
be permanent. Best reterences given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address Rey. L. H. 
3Lake, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A teacher of proved experience as Principal 

of the High School at Eastport, Me. One entirely 
competent to teach the lang: ages and the higher branches 
usually taught in advanced high schools, and to maintain 
proper discipline is desired. School year 40 weeks. Address 
**ScHoo. Committre, Eastport, Me.” 16 


ANTED.—A gentleman of experience as instructor de- 

sires to make an engagement, at once, for the ensuing 
year, as Professor of Ancient or Modern Languages, in a 
reputable College, Academy, or private family. Address 
PROFESSOR. 210 Walworth St., Brooklyn, 15 


ANTED. — In a first-class Academy, a Teacher of 

Natural Science and Higher Mathematics. Applicants 

must be graduates of a College or >cientific School of high 

grade, — must have had two or more years’ experience in 

teaching the branches mentioned, and must purpose to give 

themselves to the work permanently. Address, giving refer- 
ences, Lock Box 50, St Johnsbury, Vt. 15 tf 


O LEASE.— Furnished, for a term of years, a long es- 

tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in one of the pleasantest cities of 
Southern New England. Address, with references, ‘* H.”’ 
65 West 19th Street, New York. isc 


Wane he undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
Ms standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
atural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine enereeta and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 
ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the position as 
Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his position if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.1. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 
TEACHERS will be interested in 
WAX WORK the important improvements made 
e in this branch of art by the under- 
signed, who is the sole manufacturer 
of the CELEBRATED UBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcominie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 
Journal of Education 
AS AN 

For certamn classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of five pulications merged 
in it, and reaching the best class of educators in every 
et of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
ent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common pape that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afiord to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 
Full Page (single insertion), $85 00 
Space per agate line, « - ©0830 
“ “ “ “ 13 oO 20 
“ “ “ 26 0 18 
Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), #75 00 
Space per agate line, é : 0 25 
3 insertions, each 0 20 
“ “ “ I oO 15 


Five Cents per Live extra for specified position. Small 
advertisements removed to give room for full-page or half- 
page advertisements. 

Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 

Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 

Cards in Educational Directory. 


3 lines 1 year, including paper, = 4 
5 “ 30 00 
6“ “ “ 35 00 
12 * “ 60 00 


Teachers’ Exchange. 

Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 
sequent insertion after the first, 2 cents per word. 

§@™ No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 


tiona] advertisements. 


| 


